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- GARDEN AD L. DAVIS, IN HOLBORN, 
MDCCLXIX, 


TO'THE 


EARL or CHARLEMONT. 
MY LORD, 


tz. your” ITY in u Italy ſex | 
e e Tacky: Thengs, 
brought me within the ſphere of 
your notice; and from that for- 
tunate moment a friendſhip began 
on your Lordſhip's ſide, that has 
never ſuffered any abatement; and 
an attachment on mine, which 
will never" cafe as long as I have 
life.” | 
| Bead my — ſeit 
by this only method i in my power, 
Ls A 2 my 


„ DEDICATION, 4 
my gratitude. to your Lordſhip for - 

fo flattering a diſtinction, I have. 
bad anpther motive for this dedica- 
tion. In the following work I 

_ cenſure with a great freedom the 
accounts given of Italy by ſeveral ©» 
Engliſh and ſeveral foreign writers 
of travels. It will not _y 
be believed that I venture to do | 
upon trivial grounds,” when I ad- 
drefs [myſelf to Your Lordſhip, 
Your knowledge of its eee 

and manners is hardly leſs than 

| my own, who am a native of that 
country; and your knowledge of 

its literature much more extenſive. 
. "To you therefore, my Lord, as 

to a judge the beſt informed and 

the moſt candid, I beg leave to 

1 an * intended to give 


. your 
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DEDICATION. „ 
your countrymen ideas of Italy 
ſomething more correct than thoſe 
which they have hitherto received 
from the writers on this ſubject. 

Continue, my Lord, to look 
upon an old acquaintance with 
that partiality and affection, which 
has ſo long been my boaſt. No 
kindneſs of yours will ever be wil- 
fully forfeited by, 


* 


MY LORD, 
YOUR LORDSUIP's 


MOST HUMBLE AND 


MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT, - 


JOSEPH BARETTI. 
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Pp R E F A C . 


TE following worle was not under- 
taken ſolely with a deſign to animadvert 
upon the remarks of Mr. Sharp and thoſe 
of other Engliſh writers, who after a ſhort 
| Gic have ventured to deſcribe.” Italy and 
the Italians. Much leſs would I, paſs. it 
upon my reader for a complete and fatiſ- 
factory account of that celebrated coun- 
try, taken in any one of thoſe many points 
of view, under which it may he con- 
ſidered. I hope no body will fo much 
miſtake the nature of my deſign. I had 

| A4 long 


w P R E F A C E. 
long obſerved, ' with ſome indignaiidn, * 
chat the generality of trayel-writers are 
apt to turn the thoughts of thoſe young 
people who go abroad, upon frivolous 
and ohtable, objects, and to habituate 
them premature and raſh jud gements, 
upon every thing they ſee. I have there- 
fore taken occaſion, eſpecially from this 
book of Mr. Sharp, to make them ſep» 
ſible, If I can, of the errors they are led 
to,” and 60 Point ole Wu. em dame 66 
jects of inquiry more worthy of the curio- 
fity of ſenfible perſons, and caution them 
' againſt being too ready to condemn evel}} 
ching but what they have ſcen pradtiſed. 
at homme. An indiſcriminate adniration 
of - foreign manners and cuſtoms ſhews 
great ifofly'; but an indiſcriminate cenſure 
* ad fooliſh * INOS 
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After. bring paſſed jen. years in this 
kingdom, 1 returned to Italy in ' 1769, 
There I found that my brothers had cal- 
lected into volumes all the letters 1 had 
wrate to them in that long ſpace of tima. 
A natural movement of curiaſity induced 


me to run over thaſe volumes: but I found: 


them (eſpecially the fixck and ſecond) for 
full of ſttange judgements on men and 
things, taken from ſudden and ſuperficial 
impreſſions, ' that I thought myſelf happy 
ip the opportunity I had of tearing ta 
pieces each, leaf as I went on in the pe- 
005 of this ſeries of obſervations, a 


I beg pardon for this inſignificant anec- 
dote, that ſavours perhaps too much of 
* egotiſm, But what has happened to me, 
would certainly have happened in ſimilar 
circumſtanices to Mr. Sharp, and to almoſt 

all 


* PREFACE. 


all the'travel-writers that ever Tread! In 

the following pages I may be thought 
prejudiced in favour of my own country ; 
arid I am not ſure whether I can wholly 
dear myſelf. of this imputation. But I 
hope- my partiality will be thought con- 
nected with ſome knowledge and expe- 
rience of the matters about which I write. 
Travellers, though inclined to be candid, 
are but ſeldom well informed; and, of 
courſe, - liable to many | miſtakes. My 
reader: will at - leaſt reap this advantage 
from the following diſcuſſions, that he 
will thereby have thoſe matters more fully 
before him towards the direction of his 


own judgement, 
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Acros of travellers not much to be cre- 


dited, and why. Mr. Sharp not . to de- 
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Confutation. of a flory told of a late Britif 
refident in Heniłe. Churabes in Italy con- 


3 as 2 m_ge for criminals, 
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| Great variety in the 2 charaflers of the 
Talian nations. Meaning anhexed to the 
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Temerity of My. Shary's STR on the 
married people of Italy. Some account of 
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ſubject. Voltaire +,0pinton of Engl 
rature, and of Shakeſpeare and I. 
works in particular. French tranſlation 
of the Spectator not ſo contemptible as re- 
' preſented by Voltaire or Mr. Sharp. Vol. 
 taire's ignorance of the Italian. His ridi- 
culous encomiums on Galan. 
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country. 
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works. Father Finetti's character. His 

- knowledge of languages. Men of learning... 
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E late. Alvamuager of liberty 
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Same account of the "ie aud progretan 
demies in Italy. Cruſca. Charafter of 
. Ariwſlo, \Charafter of Taſo. Arcadia 
Romana and its colonies, Maſtro Luca 
the painter, how miſtaken for St. Luke 
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greateſt part of mankind, as _ 
abound in ſlander and injvettive, . 
| almoſt all accounts of travels, publiſhed 
within my memory, have quickly circu- 
lated; and were peruſed, at leaſt for a 
While, with great eagerneſs, becauſe they 
| have been ſtrongly marked with theſt 
characters. Men are fond of the mar- 
Vellous in manners and cuſtoms as well as | 
or I, B 8 . in | 


4 | 
in events; and a writer of travels, who 
would make bimſelſ faſhionable in. his 
own country, is generally politic enough 
to bring from abroad abundant materials 
for gratifying, at once, the maligni ity and 
the love of _novelty, that muſt predom 
nate in ſo many of his readers; and he 
who is ſo little converſant in the affairs of 


his own country, as not to have any of 


his ſpeculations upon domeſtic affairs pro- 


duced without ridicule, may with ſafety, 
and ſometimes with reputation, be very 


wiſe in thoſe of other countries. 
An author of this caſt, after a flight - 
ſurvey of the provinces; through which he 
has had | occaſion to take a ſhort ramble, 
Murns home; and ſnatching up his pen 
in the rage of reformation, fills pages and 
pages with ſcurrilous narratives of pre- 
tended abſurdities, intermixed with tha 


| moſt ſhocking tales of fancied crimes; 


very gravely inſiſting, that thoſe crimes 
and abſurdities were not. flugle actions of 
2 that individual, but general pic- 
fi k * Io _ Lures 


EE 

tures of nature in the countries through 
which he has travelled. . Every unexpe- 
rienced reader will infallibly be pleaſed 
with an opportunity of laughing at the 
prodigious folly of him who lives on the 
other ſide of the ſea, and will always be 
glad to find that he may bleſs himſelf for 
not having been born in the wicked coun- 
try beyond the mountain. Thus falſhood 
is palmed for truth upon the credulous, 
and thus are men confirmed in a narrow 
way of thinking, and in thoſe local pre- 
judices, of which it ought to be the 
great end of travelling, and books of 
travels, to cure them. 

An itinerary lately publiſhed by Mr. 
Samuel Sharp on the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of Italy, ' ſeems to me above all 
others a book of this kind. Whether 
it is to be confidered as a candid and 
inſtructive account of a foreign cauntry, 
or as the offspring of an ignorant, care- 
leſs, and prejudiced writer, will be occa- 
wo oma examined in the following ſheets: 

B 2 ._ 


[ 4 ] 
and 1 earneſt in the defence 
of my country, of which he has giuen 
ſo very extraoelinary. an+,account, I. hope 
I ſhall he ed by: the generous ſym- 
pathy, of all (Engliſhmen, ho are ſo 
laudably partial to. their. on. 8 
But before I: enter into * examen af 
Mr. Sharp's book, - it may not be amiſs 
to prove, that he was totally unfit for 
the taſk he has voluntarily | undertaken ; | 
the difficult taſk of delineating - the na- 
tion that inhabits the peninſula in which 
J was born, as he laid under three moſt 
capital diſadvantages when he entered it; 
that is to ſay, he was ignorant of the 
Italian -language; was of no high rank; 
and was afflicted with bodily diſorders. _ 
That Mr. Sharp was ignorant of the 
Italian language, may eaſily be proved 
by. only obſerving, . that throughout his 


work. he has ſpelt ſeveral names of fami- 


lies, of ſaints, = of towns, erroneouſly. 
His inability in catching ſounds when 
orally uttered, appears moſt glaringly..in 


* — 


1 
his miſerable remarks * on the Venetian 
diale&; a dialect very harſh and diſplea- 
ſing to his ears, and yet eie ſmooth 
in itſelf, as it abeumds m vowels even 
more than the Tuſcan, whith Tenders it 
delightful to the ears of all the Italians.” 
Comparing this dialect with the Tuſcin, 
Mr. Sharp affirms, that the Venetians 
have the words Dulce, Dulio: Diovenne, 
Maniare, and Raione; but ' theſe words, 
which he writes down all in a ſtring, he 
has whimſically coined himſelf, and not 
one of the five belongs to the Venetian 
diale&, or to any other diale& of Italy. 
Let any of my readers aſk a Venetian, or 
any other Italian now in England, and 1 


10 

* Mr. — in his ird — has added ſome- 
thing with regard to the Venetian pronunciation, that 
was not in his firſt: but what he has added is a new 
blunder, as the Venetians can very well pronounce the 
Engliſh ſounds of che and chi, and have it in many of 
their words. Let Mr. Sharp aſk a Venetian how he 
calls an eye and an old man, and he will preſently be 
made ſenſible of his error, and the foppery of his re- 


marks on that dialect. 
B 3 will 


will venture to be called a calumniator, if 
any Italian whatſoever knows any of 
theſe five words, either by Mr. Sharp's 
ſpelling, or by any pronunciation that he 
may invent for them, The Venetians pro- 
nounce theg in Giudice and Giulio. F or Gio- 
vene, or Giovine, they pronounce -Zdvene ; 
for Mangiare they ſay Magnar ; and for 
Ragione they ſay Raſdu, with a ſoft s. 
Intending to throw a ridicule on the 
Inalians, Mr. Sharp, ſays, that diy give 


the name of palaces even to their country 
houſes, | But he is himſelf ridiculous in 


ſaying fo. Un palazzo means in Italian 
the building where the ſovereign refides, ar 

' the bouſe in which @ nobleman lives. Thus 
Marlborough-houſe or Devonſhire-houſe 
would, in Italian, be diſtinguiſhed from 
common houſes, and be called Palau 5. 
What i in England is @ private man's babi- 
tation, or a building in which many common 
families live, in Italian is called una caſa, 
The leaſt knowledge of our language had 
ſhown * "me the diſtinguiſhing pro- 
priety 


171 


priety of theſe two words, and had kept 
im from ſtealing this blunder, along 
with many others, from. Miſſon's travels 
through Italy. Miſſon was not able to 
' {ſeparate the idea annexed. by the Engliſh 
to their word palace, from that annexed 
by the Italians to their word palazzo. He 
thought they hoth excluded /zflengs, which 
dur word | pa/azzo does not, and betrayed 
Mannen, 
8 as Mr. Sharp does now. 
Mr. Sharp is likewiſe wrong in his 
A ches, that - what in England ii called a 
bittle:eraſh of muſic, compaſed of  two' or three 
anflruments, is, in Talian, called Acca- 
'/DEMIA; and, that @ 7rifling halfpenny 
errand is called AMBAsCIATA. He has 
probably overheard ſome footman make 
. uſe of theſe two words in theſe impro- 
per ſenſes, - and acquainted his nation 
-with the ſtrange” uſe that the pompous 
Italians make of their words: but. foot- | 
men will often ſpeak as improperly in 
Italy as any where. elſe; and inſtead of 
* B 4 conſulting 


1% 


konſulung duch 


about the · mein 
enn. 
eee Vw 


I I could ſay much. more. to prove * wah 
ook, that Mr. Sharp underſtands near as 
much Italian as many. French barbers 
underſtand: Engliſh: after. a month's reſi- 
dence in London. 1- could /eafily' point 
out the meagerneſs of his remarks on the 


gutturality of the Florentine and Sie- 


neſe, and laugh at his acuteneſs in bas 
diſcovered that they pronounce. ce and ci 
as the Engliſh do che and chi. 
in a ſtrong light the impertinence of his 
deciſion as to the place where the beſt 
Italian is to be learned. But how is it 
polſible for me to deſcend ſo very low, as 
to animadvert on the Italian 1: 
wih this rare linguiſt, wha talks; through 
one fourth of his book of Ciciſbeo's, and 
never once ſpalls the word rights n. 
i for evet Ceceſveo 5 or Ceceſbios? 
If his utter ignorance of, the Tulin 
ne ought. to ku awed him into 
filency 


— 


1 


Stents bude cuſtoms and 3 
Italy, the mediocrity of his rank in. liſa 
could certainly. not contribute much towards . 
him for ſuch an undentakingso/ 1 

Iwill not ſay by this, that it is anvabe - 
lute requiſite towards painting nations 
to be a man of high rank; and I am fat 
from intending: the leaſt diſparagement 
to him, when I. ſay that he is not 4 man 
of, high rank, I. reſpect his profeſſions 
and xk; he had given me leave, I wauld 
H. I mean only to lays that 
his deſcriptions of the manners of the 
Italian - nobility, Whick 61 up 2 conſ · 
derahle part of. bia work,- urg little to be 
credited, becauſe his rank in life, which 


and could be of no prejudice to him. kopt 
the Engliſh miniſters, as wall as the noble 

Engliſh, travellers in Italy, from intro- 
ducing, him to the Italian nobles, and 
conſequently. from affording him an oppoty 
 tonity of being properly acquainted; ich | 
heir uuns harafics, - it mi ndr 
t. do | | Load 


in other teſpects was, ng diſparagement 


11 

10 L muſt even go a Rep further, and af. 
| firm, tlist in Venice Vr. Sharp never 
entered any :nobleman's houſe as a viſitor; 
though he talks ſo, much and o wiſely 
about them and their domeſtic! manners. 
1 take it for gramed, that Mr. Sharp 
is! incapable” of telling a [deliberate un- 
truth when called upon: | therefore I am 
ſure this my aſſertion will paſs without the 
leaſt l eontradlction on his ſide; and I am 
likewiſe fare,” in ſpight of huis many Jet- 
ters from © Rome and from Naples, in 

which-> he Speaks fo diffuſel about the 
manners of the Roman and Neapolitan 
nobility, that he will never! venture to fay 


Aue ever entered 28 4 viſitor any Neapolitan 


dr Roman houſe," except dt of the mar- 
chidneſs Cetda dt Rome, who, upon the 
fimple recommendation of ber hair-dreſſer, 
treated him with much kindneſo, and pro- 
eured him the means of ſeeing — 
. e 
But if Mr. Sharp went to Taly with 
. 
1 | obtain 


11 

obtain him | admittance into any noble- 

man's -houſe, why did he not, at leaſt, 
| ſpeak with ſome. diffidenoe in their diſ- 
paragement, and why did he! advance 
with ſuch an eaſy confidence, many things 
to which he neither was, nor could; be an 
eye- witneſs? How could he be fo. decifive 
in his calumnies on their domeſtic con- 
duct, and paint them all as the! moſt vi- 
cious ſet of wretches that ever exiſted ? 
Ought he not at leaſt to have informed 
his readers, that whatever he related of 
them was a mere hearſay? Would an 
Engliſh language, be intitled to any cre- 
dit. if, after a 'few months reſidence in 
England, he took into his head to give, in 
a printed book, the character of the 
Engliſh nobility, or even of the Engliſh 
coblers? I, who have reſided many years 
in England; who have viſited the greateſt 
part of its provinces; who am tolerably 
ſkilled in its language, and have kept a 
great variety of Engliſh company, would 
fi 1 | find 


=—? 
— ” 


give an account of the manners of any 
clas of people in this kingdom. 1 know 
that ſuch. a taſk is very difficult to a 
foreigner 3, and that, even: after a long 
ſtudy of any people, b ane liable to 
miſtaks. I Huld, therefore, feel tho 
greateſt diffidence, and think > myſelf 
obliged to ſpeak with the greateſt cau- 
tion, if ever I could prevail upon myſelf 
to male ſuch an attempt, eſpecially where 
I found myſelf diſpoſed to condemn: any 
general or reigning cuſtom, to cenſure a 
whole ſex, a whole profeſſion, or _ intire 

W t- 1 
Mr. Sharp obſerved, that the EY no- 
bles do not eaſily admit to their familiarity: 
thaſe foreigners. who are not decorated by 
ſome great name or title; and becauſe he 
was not treated.” with the regard that his 
perſonal merit claims from the nobility of 
his own country, he gare vent to the moſt 
unwarrantable ſpleen, and ſpoke of them 
neee 
poſſibly 
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| find in his language. But was it 
their fault, if they were not appriſed of 
his Brent perſonal merit? Was it their fault 
if te was not introduced. to any of them ? 
As to his: third diſqualification, it is not 
difficult to comprehend; that à mati ii-a 
bad ſtate of health is very unfit to make ob- 
ſeryations on, nations, and deſcribe their 
manners from his own ktowledge: . 8 
Mr. Sharp went to Italy with. a. 
aſthma that often threatened his life, and 
once forced him. to keep his bed for near 
two months at N aples: "thdrefore, © when- 
ever he reached any town, he ſtayed at 
| home, and ſcarcely ever converſed with any 
native or ſtran ger. 1 am poſitive he will 
not deny, that, in Venice eſpecially, he ſel- 
dom viſited the Engliſh reſident there, 
though he makes ſo free with his name, as 
to relate a ſtory of him, which I apprehend 
cannot be true, as I ſhall prove in due time. 
But the-man who will play the cenſor, up- 
on nations, muſt give me leave to tell him, 
Un he has need of ſome other qualifi- 
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Eations * beſides a troubleſome malady. 
Together with a good ſhare of underſtand- 
ing; this' hard taſk requires ſome perſonal 
activity, to be able to introduce one's {elf 
every where with eaſe and propriety, and 
take every where a cloſe view of the priva- 
cies-of the high, the middling, and the 
Jow. A diſeaſed body ſeldom cloaths a chear- 
ful mind; and the mind not enlivened by - 
chearfulneſs will ſeldom get admittance to 
thoſe privacies; or, if admitted, will ſeldom 
ſee objects as they are. His ſadneſs will dif- 
Fuſe itſelf over every thing he looks on, and 
all objects will be miſrepreſented by moroſe- 
neſs and ill- nature, the ordinary concomi- 
tants of bad health. Hence Mr. Sharp's aſ- 
perity and rancour whenever he ſpeaks of 


what he ſaw or heard in Italy, where he 
could not poſſibly find any honeſt or know- 
ing man but himſelf, nor any modeſt 
and elegant lady, but thoſe really de- 
ſerving ones that he took with un gon 
home, 


We 
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Wie are therefore not. to wonder if a 
man thus ignorant of the language, of a 
rank not impoſing: with regard to the 
Italians, and afflicted with a dangerous 
diſorder, | has not been able to tell many 
truths, and has caricatured many facts: 
but we have real reaſon for ſurpriſe, to 
ſee him, under theſe diſadvantages, ſetting 
confidently about ſuch a work as that of 
deſcribing a large nation, or rather a 
cluſter of little nations, which -differ 
among themſelves not only in manners 
and in cuſtoms, but in government and 
in laws, and even in dreſs and in lan- 
guage. We have reaſon for ſurpriſe- to 
hear. him talk with the greateſt aſſurance 
about a. country, which he only viſited 
in a curſory manner, ſtopping only a few 
days, and often only .a few hours, in the 
greateſt part. of its cities, Had he con- 
fined | himſelf to the bare deſcription of 
viſible objects, or dealt only in repreſenta- 
tions of , inn-keepers, poſtillions, valets- 
de pace, and other ſuch people, his work 

might 
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2 . have had ſome vextity 
and ſame uſe. + But he was for ſoaring 
higher, and would paint the Italians of 
every rank. A daring genius indeed! Vet 
let me give. in the next chapter a. ſmall 
ſpecimen of his ſtrange method of für- 
niſhing himſelf with the neceſſary mate- 
Tias for his: travelling letters, and let me 
tell a ſhort tale of him, the genuineneſs 
of which he will certainly not venture to 
. ele „ ner et io Fünf 
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4518 an Eogliſh traveller go through or 
dhe place; when lo! on à morning 
es, one Signor Cecco Storani came 
to, me in a hurry, and told me, that late 
the preceding night an Engliſn gentleman 
| ith . three young ung ladies had put up at 
the Poſt-houſe ; and as he did not under- 
ſtand Englich, he. deſired, I | would intro- 
duce him to theſe. ſtrangers, that he and 
his family might. rr. them e civili- 
bes. By 2 5 
„This Signor "Cana is "te 'ta Fa an 
Angonitan nobleman, . decorated by the 
Pope or the | pretender (op matter, which) 
with the title of Engliſh conſul in that 
down. The, Britiſh. conſulſhip there is 
certainly not very profitable in point of 
intereſt; but the, nobility: of Ancona look 
upon it as very honourable, and they are 
fond of it, aten ſome conlidera- 
| pri of big ler f thi doen 
to many and eſpecially the Engliſh, 
of whom they are enamoured ia eye of of 
2 . | 
Vol. I. &. If 
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11 5 Mr. Sharp knew me perſonally, he 
would certainly do me the honour to be- 
liere me, when I aver that I was much 
pleaſed with this piece of intelligence from 
Signor Cecco. Now, ſaid I, I ſhall ſee an 
"Engliſhman again, and what is till infinitely 
bettet, ſome Engliſh women, whoſe con- 
verſation will tenew thoſe pleafing ideas, of 
which I have been fo long deprived. * But 
alas, what a diſappointment !- Though it was 
ſcarcely eight o'clock, as far as I can re- 
member, on my reaching the inn with my 
friend, I found as the gentleman and the 
ladies were gone. They had got an Hour 
beforè into their coach, and were hafſt- 
ing towards ien. in © their _ to 
Rome. i "$104k 
No man in his Kd can ſuppoſe air; a 
gentleman who travels with ſuch precipitancy 
along the Romagna and the Marea, is à fit 
perſon to meddle with the buſineſs of def- 
cribing the manners and cuſtoms of their in- 
habitants. Vet Mr. Sharp hasboldly meddled 
with that buſineſs, for the gentleman who 
* travelled 
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travelled „ morLgt young ladies, was Mr. 
OP himſelf. 
On his arrivat 4 the fame even- 
ing of that day in which he left Ancona, 
dur traveller ſat gravely down to write a long 
letter to an imaginary correſpondent in Eng- 
land. With that letter he informs him 
that every place labours bere under great diſ- 
advantages from the infinite conceſſions made 
to the church by the conimercial and military 
parts of the nation. A fine period, and in 
the true. political ſtile ! But did Mr. Sharp 
underſtand: it himſelf, when he had written 
it? For my part I do not, as I never heard, 
either at Loretto, Ancona, or anyother part 
of the papal dominions, of any commercial 
or military parts of the nation. The church 
at Loreto end Ancons, as well as at Rome, 


© A few of the following periods ftand not in this 
edition as in the firſt. Mr. Sharp, in his apology, has 
made me aware, that the abſurdity of his remark was 
not taken notice of with the care that it deſerved. I 
have fectified my miſtake, and I ſhall do the ſame of 
two or three more, of which I have inadvertently been 
guilty. 
Err C 2 is 
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is the abſolate temporal ſovereign, together 
with the ſpiritual : and what 'conteflions 
do abfolute ſovereigns want! from any part of 
their ſubjects ? It is true, there are at Aneond 
ſome: commercial. pecple, as well as ſome 
dozen of ſoldiers; and fo at Rome, and in 
Al-other papal towns, there are ſoldiers and 
merchants, as it happens: but neither me- 
chants: nor ſoldiers do, or can conſtitute 
any whetein his Holineſs d dominions any diſ- 
independant of the ſovereign, as the drift of 
Mr. Sharp's emphatical period import when 
he fays,” chat they made *comtaſſions. Vet the 
conoefßons way er Infinite, oy late 
count. 
Alter this woeſel Ar of the: anne 
Wr our autlſor adds, that Ancona 
ever beauty he may have diſcovered in a 
etadel Which he did not᷑ viſit, and of which 
he only. "aw ome outward Part, as he Was 
coming along ſhore from Fiumicino, 1 wil 
le to tell n engineer, that the 
citadel 
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gitadel of Ancona is not very fine, if the beauty 
of a citadel conſiſts in the ſtrength of its walls 
and the regularity of its parts. Then his ſkim- 
ming lightly on Ancona's mole, and coup- 
ling it with the citadel, make me ſuppoſe, 
that he heard ſomebody at the inn mention 
ſuch a thing as a mole; and fo he ſet the 
word down in his memorandum-book, that 
he might not forget to clap it in the letter 
which he was to write about Ancona that 
ſame evening, or next day, at 'Loretto. 
But by way of commentary to his text, Iwill 
ſay that Ancona's mole is one of the grandeſt 
works now carried on in Europe. It is a 
' wall, if I may ſo call it, builtin the ſea, in 
order to check the impetuoſity of the waves, 
which render that port very unſafe whenever 
the wind blows from the oppoſite coaſt of 
the Adriatic. As that wind blows very fre- 
quently i in ſummer, and almoſt perpetually 
in winter, the late Pope began this work, 
after having declared Ancona a free port. 
They began upon the ſmall remains of an an- 
cient Roman mole. The preſent work is to 
882 C 3 be 
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be about two thouſand feet in length, if not 
more; and when Mr. Sharp paſſed that way, 
there was already twelve hundred feet of it 
finiſhed. Its breadth is one hundred feet, 
and its depth fixty-cight from the water's 
edge. Many ſhips loaded with that kind of 
ſand called Pozzolana, go to Ancona every 
year from -the neighbourhood of Rome, 
where it is found; and no other ſand is ad- 
mitted in the work, as no other will petrify 
ſo well under water when mixed with lime. 
The tone at firſt came alſo by ſea from that 
part of Iſtria which belongs to the Venetians: 
but the Venetians, not being willing to per- 
mit large exportations of that material for thę 
carrying on a work which was to be detri- 
mental to them in a commercial view, madg 


the Roman government think of other 
means to provide ſtone for continuing the 


mole. A Roman architect, called Marchi- 
onne, who has the direction of the work, 
ſearched carefully the hills- about Ancona, 
and diſcovered a quarry of very hard ſtone, 
not unlike marble ; f * by means of his diſ- 
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covery the Anconitans were luckily freed 
from the neceſſity of providing themſelves 
with that material from Iſtria. According 
to the plan of the architect Vanvitelli, pur- 
ſued by his able ſucceſſor Marchionne, this 
mole. is to be very broad at the end, and to 
have a fortreſs on it, with a light-houſe. It 
is adorned with two triumphal arches, one 
ancient, the other modern. The ancient, 
which is as well preſerved as any piece of 
antiquity we have in Italy, was erected in ho- 
nour of Trajan at the head af the mole: the 
modern is in honour of ;pope Benedict XIV. 
Of all this Mr. Sharp had probably deigned 
to male ſome little mention in his letter 
about Ancona, if he had had the leaſt 
glimpſe of the town. In all likelihood he 
would alſo have beſtowed a few lines on the 
Lazzaretto lately built there, on a magnifi- 
cent plan, given by the above · named Van- 
vitelli *. It is a pentagon, and a work little 
inferior to the -mole itſelf; nor would he 


* Vapvitelli is the Architect who built the aged 
palace at Caſerta near Naples. 
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have forgot to ridicule the Ancona- people 
for their devotion to St. Cyriacus, their 
8 who ou ropes by 

But Mr. Sharp's chief poiviers diy i n 
ctibing cuſtoms and manners: therefore, after 
having informed his.countrymen of the in. 

Jmite conceſſions made by merchants and 
ſoldiers who have no tight to make conceſ- 
fions to their ſovereign; he falls on the fa- 
vourite ſubject of all-proteſtant writers wha 
viſit -Italy, the nag eur of iv inte 
bitants; and expatiates, with the ſaddeſt 
ſolemnity, on the .extfeme wretchedneſe of 
= Sr neighbour. 


I ſhould be glad to know how, 4 6% 
whom, our traveller got this piece of intelli- 
gence, that- thoſe ee are 
wretched, - This formidable cenſurer of mo- 
ther church; that ſuffers her ſubjects to beſo, 
probably formed his judgment of them all, 
by half a dozen country boys and girls, who 
Glove his coach Ware on the — 

0 7 
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ſing the duſt from time to time, repeatedly 
praiſe of their Madona, in order to excite 
his liberabty. But ſuch things are common 
in all countries; and a man nerd not tra · 
vel many miles from London, without ſeo- 
ing ſimilar ſights, perhaps more indecent in 
their kind than thoſe on the Loretto road, 
and indicating a poverty full as blameable in 
the perſons; who ſuffer it, and the police 
only a ſingle day at Ancona, Signor Cecco 
gtorani and I would have had the pleaſure 
of ſhewing him the town : and whatever 
extreme wretchedneſs he may dream of in his 
- hours, I muſt tell him, that he 
— beggars in che towh; as 1 
ſcarce ſawy one during the fix months I lived 
there, though there are ſome in the adjacent 
country. He would there have ſeen ſome 
of which would have treated him and his 
5% fair 
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fair fellow-travellers, not with a Milaneſe or 
2 Neapolitan profuſion, - but with elegance, 
would then have, by the Anconitan gentle - 
men and ladies, been offered ſome letters to 
their: friends along that unfrequented road 
to Rome, who would have occaſionally ac- 
commodated him better than he was at the 
inns, where his Verturino thought proper to 
carry him; to which inns few Italians of 
any note reſort, going either to their friends, 
if they have any, or to convents, where hoſ- 
pitality is ſeldom denied, as at their departure 
it is cuſtomary to leave a little money for 
the celebration of two or three maſſes, by 
way of compenſation for the trouble given to 
their entertainers. Theſe are the great hard- 
ſhips that Mr. Sharp would have been forced 
to undergo, if he had ſtopped a little while 
at Ancona. At the very worſt, I myſelf, 
as a kind of demi-Engliſhman, would have 
adviſed him to furniſh himſelf with ſheets, 
that he might not lie on that road in beg- 
garly pilgrim· ſheets, and often in no ſheets 
121 at 
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at all. But he is very wrong when he la- 
ments ſo. woefully his hard fate, that led 
wide world cannot all be alike, and its roads 
cannot all be fo pleaſant and fo convenient 
for travelling as thoſe of Berkſhire and Lom- 
bardy. If he found the road through the 
Romagna and the Marca quite uncomfort- 
able in point of accommodation, he muſt 
partly thank himſelf for it, as he choſe to go 
but ſlowly through that, and every part of 
Italy. Inſtead of riding it out bravely, and, 
like a true monied man, with poſt- horſes, 
which are to he had every- where, he hired 
a voiturin, and agreed that he ſhould carry 
him, for a certain ſum, ſcot-free as far as 
Rome, with four jaded beaſts that belonged 
to the fellow. Buthow couldour:travellerbe 
ſo ſimple as to ſtrike ſuch a bargain, and 
ſubmit voluntarily to go near three hundred 
miles through ſuch a ſandy, rocky, and hilly 
country with the ſame cattle? Did he not 
donceive that by ſuch a bargain he made it 
1 * 5 the 
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day in the year, hen they ſcarcely fee a tra- 
vellerin a month ? This heavy misfortune of 
not metting fow! ready killed may happen to 
him even in England, if he travels at any conſic 
derable diſtance from London, and out of 
the moſt frequented toads. But if the weak. 
nen of his conſtitution, or che delicacy. of 
his taſte was ſuch, he might have lighted 
upon the obvious cxpedierit of taking balf 
a dozen. 'fowls, ready killed, every day, in 
his coach, ' and exchanging them from inn 
to inn, - boiling arid roaſting thoſe to-day, 
that had been killed the day before 

I do not inſiſt on theſe points as very ma- 
terial. The deſcription of inns and ſuppers 
was what laid moſt within Mr. Sharp's 
powers of obſervation... Neither do I pre- 
tend to ſay, that it was very neceſſary for 
him 10 gwe an accurate decount of Ancona. 
Vet when he did ſpeak of that place, it was 
he ſhould know ſomething of it. 
But he gau little, inquired leſs, and reflected 
not at all; blindly following his travelling 
1 in their invectives againſt the 
= pope's 
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pope's government. Having lived but fix 
months under that government, though I 
have not altogether. wanted the defire and 
means of information, I cannot pretend to 
affirm, how far many of thoſe invectives are 
founded: but this much truth obliges me to 
Hay; that, as far as I could obſerve, during 
my reſidence in Ancona, there has been as 
much done (and even more) to promote the 
trade and proſperity of that city, as. was 
ever done for any other place I have viſited 
iu my! various” journies through ſeveral parts 
of Europe. That government made it a fret 
port, by which they gave up ſome revenue: 
ages at the expence of a new Lazza- 
Tetto, the moſt'magnificent building of the 
Kind in Europe; and they have been many 
years carrying on that expenſive work of the 
molle, to which the revenues of the whole 
province are appropriated. Theſe are facts; 
and Mr. Sharp's obſervations are nothing 
but looſe talk and een on . 
mtu . Lale. 
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Let me now for a moment return to the 
inns in ſeveral parts of Italy, and fay, that 
what is deficient in them, is, to my know- 
ledge, in ſome places ſupplied by the narus 
ral hoſpitality of the people. I-muſt here 
mention an incident that happened to my- 
ſelf. On my firſt arrwal at Ancona, I was 
not a little ſurprized to receive ſome preſents 
of fiſh, game, oranges, and fruits from ſe- 
veral of its aurerebed inhabitants, that is, from 
ſome of their beſt people. They ſent mo 
panniets and baſkets - full of them, with 
meſſages that expreſſed their deſire of be- 
coming acquainted with me, as they under- 
ſtood that I intended to ſtay a while amongſt 
them. This I thought a pretty piece of ur- 
banity; and this is what many people of An- 
cona do to every ſtranger who ſtops. any time 
there. I wiſh. that their enereaſing trade 
may not abate the | gentleneſs of their man- 
ks * he. warmth of their ne 
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Eta in u day; and, "though he ſtayed but 
dne night in each of theſe two plabes, yet 
de deeides Wahl bis uſaal petemptorineſt, 
That |Sinigaglia #4 the only tifing 4011 iy Toh, 
arid" Phat the vecaſion of its condition 
ne "bogus of "a fair once a" yeary which is 
ammaly 'improviug. But this 
decifion is made at rundem. As che was ge- 
| ing to alight at hie inn there, he could not 
Belp ſceing many houſes, and even wholo 
Nrvets, built arlew; and his "wonderous f- 
gatity led him immediately ts %onclude, 
that Sinigaglia was @ ri/ing toum; which I 
grant : but not for the reaſon he aſſigns, a8 
the fair he mentions, inſtead of annually im- 
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, is amualy decaying. 
NY RI Ea which 
| having been made better within thefe few 


years, enables its inhabitants to carty on a 
Nite. trade the whole year round; Beſides, 
their being fo near the much improved port 
of Ancona is likewife of ſome advantage to 
them, as they can fend thither their wheat, 
carkey-corn; bectip, and fir, of which 
their territory produces muck, and ſhip 
theſe and other commodities for diſtant 
markets. But it is not ttue, that Sinigag- 
tia is the only r1fing town in Ruy; and it may ; 


towns in Raly chat have riſen within theſe 
few years, and rife actually much faſter in 
than Sinigaglia, Amongſt theſe, 

Iwill only name Turin, Florence, Leghorn, 
und Naples. Turin is become à full fourth 
more populous, Tince the addition of ſome 
provinces, made a few years ago, to the 
king of Sardinia's dominions. Florence and 
. N enereaſe both in buildings and in- 
Vor. I. D habitants 
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habitants ſinge their ſovereign reſides no more 
at Vienna; and Naples begins to be too 
monſtrous a capital for that kingdom, fince 
it is no more governed by viceroys. If Mr. 

Sharp had taken the leaſt inſpection of An- 
cona, he would have been convinced that 
3t riſes likewiſe much faſter than Sinigaglia. 
I have had an opportunity of examining the 
entries of the ſhips, at their cuſtom-houſe, 
and haye found, that ahout twenty years 
ago the Anconitans could ſcarcely ſee twenty 
merchant-ſhips in their port: but ſince 
their mole is far advanced, they. ſee more 
than fix times that number. Their encreaſe 
of commerce has already enriched many of 
their families, and, among others, that of 
the marquis Trionfi, (or Francis Trionfi, as 
his correſpondents call him) who by a trade 
ſeilfully managed. has acquired in a little 
time ſuch. a fortune, as would enable him 
to make a figure even on the Change. of 
London. If at Sinigaglia they have built 
much of late, they have built much more 
at Ancona, where the ahl do not 
e ſcruple 


1 
ſeruple to become merchants. The mar- 
yuis Trionfi alone has built himſelf ſuch a 


dvelling-houſe in Ancona, and ſo many 

Houſes beſides in various parts of the ter- 
ritory, that the whole together would almoſt 
form a Sinigaglia. OF, theſe two towns 
Mr. Sharp took but a haſty view, as he 
was going along in his coach, and then ſaid 
raſhly what catne uppermoſt. He talked of 
the rin of the one, and of the extreme 
wretchedneſs of the other, without knowing 
a jot of either, having reached them both 
late at night, er FAR nne in this 
morning. 


However, though he - 1 — | 


miſtaken in his object, I will do him 
the juſtice of ſaying, that upon the whole 
he appears to be à good- natured man; and 
of a country too, where goad- nature is ſo ut- 
terly engrolled, that. many Engliſhmen 
think it even impoſſible to find an equiva- 
lent for the word itſelf in any other language. 
Mr. Sharp's immenſe tenderneſs ſhews itſelf 
ww. almoſt every occaſion. He is droop- 

WAI ing 
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ing with ſadneſs when he croſles any deſart 
{pot, and revolves in his mind, that formerly 
that ſclf-ſame ſpot was famous for its ferti- 
lity and populouſneſs. He feels great com- 
paſſion in ſurveying the bellies of the fat 
prieſts, and the thin guts of the people; 
and is ready to weep at both, from oppoſite 
motives : he drops a tear when he conſiders 
how ignorant, helpleſs, and wretched the 
Italians are; and gives vent to many deep 
ſighs, as he is reverently kneeling on great 
 Galileo's tomb, who. undetwent the rack in 
the Inquiſition, for having ſupported a doc- 
trine which is now univerſally held in Rome 
Herſelf. There is no end of Mr. Sharp's 
lamentations, and parade of good · nature. 
betrayed ſomewhat like a wiſh in 
Read what Mir. Sharp has ſaid about the facility 

of taking Loretto, and compare it with -the pitiful 
apology he makes for what; he faid there, p. 47 and 
| 48 of his View, &c. Take notice there of his well- 
timed compliment to the Engliſh ſoldiers, and of his 


modeſty in giving uſeful hints to the Pope * the ſe- 
* Loreto. 


e 
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kreuf ef the Barbary pirates, und even 
gave them a broad hint about the facility of 
plundering the treaſures at Loretto? Had he 
forgot that thoſs pirates arc a gang of Maho- 
metans and Jews, of the very worſt kind, 


to fay nothing of Renegado's!" It is true, 


that the Loretto-people are Chriftiahs of the 


very worft kind, in this gentleman's opinion: 
yet one would think, that a good-riatured 


mani, and one of the beſt kind of Chriſtians, 


cad never be pleaſed to hear of arg goods, 


e =. gre Tiipel, e pv 
. the 


2 utibelievers. But good - na- 
tired Chriſtians,” whethet papiſts or protel- 
tants, when influenced by a religious zeal, 
ate often keeherirt their averſion and hatred 
than they are themſelves aware of: and fo 
the good-natured Mr. Sharp has unwarily 
ſhown, that he would not be ſorry if thoſe 
pirates could run away with the Loretto-trea- 
fure, and the miraculous Madona into the 
bargain. Nor did he confider, that if his 

D 3 hints. 
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hints were taken, the Loretto gold and 
jewels might enable thoſe plunderersto break 
the peace with Old England, and put her 


at the expence of (till neee 


them quiet. 
Any other Chriſtian, lef fimulated by 
good-nature than our author, would have 
acted quite differently in, his caſe ; and after 
having taken, from within his coach, fo ex- 
act a ſurvey of the Adriatic as this traveller 
did, he would, on his arrival at Rome, 
have gone baue to.the Be, and, with 
ef jhbe b 
Barbary- pirates could land in that part of 
his Holineſs's dominions, and ſweep, away, 
at once, all the Loretto gold and jewels; 
pointing out, at the ſame time, the, means 
of ſcreening his rich Madona againſt all at- 
tempts of the Africans, and adviſing the 
poor old man to remove the Adriatic further 
off, rather than venture to give them ſuch a 
triumph over his faithful ſubjects. 
Whatever the ſagacity of Mr. Sharp may 
be on this point, he was not, however, the 
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firſt who took notice of the great facility with 
which Loretto might bo plundered. Many 
proteſtant travollers, full as good - natured 
and ſagacious as him, have ſpoke of it long 
beſore he viſited Italy; and the great Addi- 
ſon himſelf would un. rer being 
one of them. 

Addiſon ſays, that auch an ue 
might prove difficult to the Turks,” becauſe the 
Venetians keep too watchful an eye over their 
motions; G would: be: an eaſy thing far a 
Cbriſtiun prince, who; had ſhipe paſſing ta 
dad à party in the town diſguiſed like pilgrims; 

Such are the wiſe; obſervations the greateſt 
wits are, apt to make on their travels, when 
they inſpect countries from their poſt-chaiſes, 
and are otherwiſe prejudiced. ant the 
places they viſit. AK 
But if Addiſon had examined Loreto 
and the adjacent. parts ever {a ſuperfigially, 
he would not have expoſed himſelf to the ri- 
dicule of thoſe Roman Catholicks who knee 
ſomething of the matter. 

D 4 e Linea 
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Loretto is a ſmall town, tolerably fortis 
—— an eminence, near three 
miles from the ſea. The ſevaral paths from 
and m;, ate all ſo winding and cragyy; 
that · a wan needs look hö he walks, if he 
has no mind to diflocate his collar bone Be- 
teen the towri- and the ſea; all along the 
conſt}: there are many country · houſes, and 
and wihin an (hour's) walk of Doretto, om 
tres different ſides there are three wwvns; 
chat is, Necanati, Ofitee, and Catnetano, 
befidey many villages and Bamlets. Then 
— Lbretto is-fri many 
7 high, and aft perpendicular, 
noo under it'is Jo Full of Chillows atid 
rocks,” "x dt t0/b/epproated by any lays 
lip without the greateſt danger. 
Let us now Tuppele, that an honeſt 
chain rince, at peace with the Pope, 
<fore, 5 Mur. Addiſdn expreſſcs it, 


af  Tobbing the Pope a Loretto. A ſinp is 
made 
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mand vemdy tn deans — anal 
with æ numerous, brave, and faithful Chrii- 
tian c.]. The Argoty:ſails away, and in 
fo ſecret a manner, that no foul is appriſtiof 
its deitinition but its captain. rl. 
This captain ſteers towards Loreno,: and 
frilfully pitches upon a dark night w anchor 
oppolite the town, that he may not be di- 
coaſt, or en by the numerous fiſhing-boats 
that ſoratm there every night when the waters 
are quiet. He then appriſes his crew of the 
{heme ; the boats are made ready; three oe 
four hundred brave fellows get into them, 


row to ſhore, and land in the greateſt ſafety, . 


There; they clamber up che hanging-cliffi 
in a moment; march to Loretto' ſo 
and ſb filently, that they are neither heard 
nor ſeen; and reach the town without hav- 
ing awaked any body from his ſleep. They 
ren. 
to get in: dot how is this to be effected? 

I will give it for granted, that the difficult 
patt of this piece of work begins but there, 


1 

draw - bridge down, and ſotee open the gate; 

and are ſaluted n wich gi 
mee eee 6: 0 01 

The alarm 3 been raiſed; before: 
but now-the'bells are rung; the inhabitants 
bach in and out of the town get out of their 
beds, andi a garriſan of fiſty or ſirty ſoldiers 
will not ſay of more than a hundred) run 
enter the town; kill the gartiſon. with the 
inhabitants; and leave neither woman. nor 
childialive, that they may not fling a ſingle 
ſtone fram window ar roof. Then they ad- 
vance to the church. Ita gates, or pam of 
its wall, is. broke open in an inſtant d ſo is 
the iron · gate: of Nn. mc the 
riches are depoſited. 

Each of, the brave chere is now loaded 
„ Vith a lamp of gold, à ſtatue of ſilyer, or a 
bag of jewels; and now tis time to retire: 
therefore they go back the way they came, 
and. bel, chus loaded, freral n 


294 
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of the country-militia;] a well as Ml the M. 
habitants of Recanati; Oſ mo; Camerano; 
and other places, who, encouraged: by their 
loved Madona. Poor people !: they are all 
preſently: killed by the merry men; who 
get then ſafe on the ridge of the high coaſt; 
leap down to the water-with their Kater, 
lamps; and bags on their backs j and l 
for their boats waiting below. 
All this, Mr. Reader, may be done with 
le greateſt caſe, Io. I am only afraid 
that thoſe boats will not'be quite ready tote- 
geive the erew, now perfectly triumphant. 
The infernal uproar which has been raiſed 
two or three hours before on all ſides of the 
coaſt, has brought there a great number of 
fiſhing-barks, and other veſſels; and the 
people in them, being well acquainted wich 
their own ſhallows and rocks, have ventured 
| through'the bullets fired from the ſhip, Ty- - 
ing at anchor at a good diſtance ; have killed | 
or taken the few that guarded thoſe boats; 
and, animated þy the utmoſt rage of ſuper= 
Rition, 
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Ge, tand now: prepared te fight the 
/ menymen who ſhould attempt to ſwim over 
ia their ſhi p- vr g. 15 40 big” 
+ Such: would, in all probability, be the 
ſucceſs of an expedition 'againfi/Lbictts,..if 
attempted with a ſingle ſhip, aul. in a ſmug 
glingitrianher. As to the Addiſonian ſcheme, 
ot leting ſome hundreds of pilgrims into the 
ſteret . and keep them ready to open the 
gates to the aflailants on the firſt. fignal, that 
enterpriſe, No number of pilgrims are ad- 
mitted together into Loreno, but on two of 
mute great feſtival. days, chroughout the 
year z: and ot thoſe days erg arg generally 
ſorne thouſande, whoſe. throats mꝑiſt all be 
e eee handy. Ne 
m ching elie is dose. 

ever, inſtead of a ingle up- we will 
. find a good Chriſtian prince who will ſend 
ten, or twenty, or even a hundred. Hey- 
dey l But if My. Sharp, in fupport. of biß 
. aden. does not go to 


convince 


16 
convinoe ſame Chtiſtiap prince, that a whole 


fleet may edter the Addiatic inviſible, I muſt 
ſtill continue to laugh at their Chetnea, and 


de but by cho dibrdertd e ee 
cord aanmed Prata un d bloc 


But if is tine to have done with this vi | 


diculane: Miet and baſten to haf an of 


my-ochapter. I have dwelt ſo long upon it 


only to ſhow into what blunders travellers, 
even of /abllities, will be betrayed, wheb 
thay attempt to write of things, of which 
ey have no knowledge. And yet they 
will ſo atteropt to write, and even ta lay plans 
of attacks and conqueſts, when they have 
not even the ſlighteſt acquaintance with the 


face of the country upon which RAY 
their imaginations. - 1 / 


Mr. Addiſon himſelf, who was otherwiſe a 
man of humanity, ſhould be ſo far carried 
away by his religious prejudices, as to take 
a ſeeming delight in a ſcheme of down- 
* Fight: robbery, and ſhould talk of ſuch a 
ſcheme, 


think that Loretto is hot cafily th. he fun- 


But is it not ſomewhat melancholy, that | 


[6] 
out:ſhowing the leaſt ſenſe of the injuſtice of 
itt that he ſhould almoſt propoſe it with- 
out the leaſt ſign of diſapprobation ? and that 
Mr. Sharp, another man of | humanity; 
ſhould be ſo tickled with it, as to make it a 
ſubject of particular merriment, when they 
both muſt have known that ſuch a ſcheme 
could not poſſibly be executed without 
treachery, robbery, and innumerable mur- 
ders? The ſuperſtition of the eee 
others no right to invade their country, ſeize 
their goods, or deſtroy their perſons; and I 
. mended the books of travels either of Mr. 
Addiſon or Mr. Sharp to the e _ 
. „ehen 


CHAP. 


n 
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Confutation of « fry tld of late Bib ra 
Alem in Venice. ' Churches in ay MK 
* {ana * crininali. . 


Said above that lr. Shep ne fas 
with the name of the Engliſh reſident at 
Venice, by telling a ſtory of bim, which, 
becauſe it is not to that gentleman's honour, 

| his' readers that the Venetian - populace, 

like all other in Italy, are a ſet of abomi- 
nable villains, who will treacheroufly: fab 
on the laſt provocation; and that the fre- 
quency of aſſaſſination is to : be. attributed 
to the great facility which delinquents 


— ore vu as every church 
and holy place there is 4 ſanctuary, and 
becauſe of | the great remiſſneſs, both f 
Jaw and perſecution, our author coutinues 
thus: 


Our 


# 4 


wo are all appriſed of his reſolution; and that u 


7 wy 
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in Venice, upon bis firfl 
| 3 . that ſhould 
ay; Engliſhman . be  afaſſnated during his 
n no expence, no interceſſion ſbould 


prr vent the. criminal to condign 
* oehg common people 


ar e been murdered e 
2 to tell 
How Mr. Sharp could venture, 
Koch a ſtary, I cannot paſlibly - conceive. 
I have had the honour of being, * 19" 
while, very intimatcly acquainted with 
Engliſh refident in Venice; I have a thou- 
fund times talked with him abeut the chear- 
ful nature. of the common. people there, of 
whom he had certainly no bad apiniov, and 
-writer would infinuate, he had ſo endeared 
Hhimifeif wich his aflability, that, es he wes 
lieg about, they would often _ 
bless him loudly, - Caro quel muſs, cierg 
Emperade :: fiftu benedeto:: benedets. quela 
0 and other ſuch hearty and comical 
* | 
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expreſſions he was regaled with, and many 
times a day ; which probably had not been 


the caſe, had he threatened them, upon his 
arrival, by any loud proclamation. 

- A proclamation, if I underſtand it right, 
is a public notice given by means of a crier. 
But * did the Engliſh reſident give notice by 
means of a crier, that he would bring to pu- 
niſbment any Venetian who ſhould aſſaſſinate 
an Engliſhman ?. No certainly ; becauſe fo- 
reign miniſters have no ſuch right in the 
countries where they are ſent to reſide, and 
are, under no pretence, allowed to threaten 
the ſubjects of other ſovereigns. Did he go 
himſelf about the ſtreets and canals of Ve- 
nice, publiſhing his intention with a loud 


voice? No, certainly; becauſe this had been 


* Our author anſwers not a word to theſe queſtions 
in his Apology. He only tepeats that he was told fo 
by his friend. But there is a lady of quality in Eng- 
land, whom Mr. Sharp viſited in Venice (he may 
eafily gueſs whom I mean) who told me that the firſt 
thing ſhe read in that gentleman's letters was a he; 
and be may likewiſe gueſs which was the lye ſhe 
Vol. I. E even 
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even more ridiculous than the abſurdity we 
combat. Did he apply to the Venetian go- 
vernment with a memorial, and get the 
proclamation made by their order? No, cer- 
tainly ; becauſe murder is puniſhed with 
death in Venice, as well as any where elſe ; 
and a bare ſurmiſe that it was not, has been 
highly offenſive and intolerably injurious to 
the Venetian government. Did he only de- 
clare his intention privately ; that is, to the 
very few people whom he knew there on bis 
firſt arrival? But how can a private decla- 
ration, made to three or four acquaintance 
at moſt, be pompouſly termed a loud pro- 
clatnation, which appriſed the whole body 
of the Venetian common people of his inten- 
tion? And how could the refident think that | 
a private declaration, made to a few, would 
have, efficacy enough to fright the whole 
people of Venice out of their ſtabbing na- 
ture, and think afterwards that it actually 
frighted them out of it ? Let us turn the pre- 
tended loud proclamation which way we 


pleaſe, it will * be impoſſible to re- 
cConcile 
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concile it with common ſenſe and probabi- 
lity. And if it is impoſſible to make it only 
probable, how could any man have the te- 
merity to vouch it as true? 

But Mr. Sharp wanted to give a body to 
the phantoms of his fickly brain. He 
wanted, in one of his fits of good-nature, to 
blacken the Italians ; and could ſtick at no- 
thing in order to prove his calumnious poſi- 
tion, that our low people are all murderers 
and aſſaſſins. He was not even aware, that 
by ſuch a falſe afſertion he was bringing in 
queſtion the conſummate prudence and cir- 
cumſpection of an Engliſh miniſter, who, 
by his wiſe conduct, has made himſelf the 
greateſt favourite of the Venetians, both no- 
ble and plebeian, and given at the ſame time 
ſo much ſatisfaction to his own court, that 
he has got himſelf promoted to a higher em- 
ployment. It is then an abſolute fact, that 
no Engliſhman was ever aſſaſſinated in Ve- 
nice, as far as any living man can remember ; 
and if one was at Padua, the murderer ſuf- 
fered accordingly ; therefore it could by no 
E 2 means 
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means enter that miniſter's head to guard 
againſt any crime of this kind, having no 
imaginable foundation for apprehending that 
ſuch a thing would ever happen during his 
reſidentſhip; and he could not have decently 
thought of any loud proclamation, or even 
private declaration, but in caſe it had been 
an eſtabliſhed faſhion there to murder Eng- 
liſhmen by way of amuſement. | 

That every murderer is puniſhed in Ve- 
nice with death, it would be highly 1 ridi- 
culous to ſet earneſtly about proving ; and 
Mr. Sharp may perhaps have heard, that a 
very little time before his arrival there, one 
count Nogarola of Verona was publicly put 
to death in Venice for murder. It may be 
true, for aught I know, that a man was 
hanged, as he tells us, for having 
aſſaſſinated an Engliſhman. But I cannot, 
without, difficulty, believe him when he 
adds, that an ® Engliſh envoy was under a 
neceſſity of being extremely ative in bring- 


It may, however, be, that Sir J. G. was ſollieited 
in favour of the criminal by his relations. 


ing 
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Ing that criminal to the gallows ; and that the 
ſame envoy gave up five or fix murderers 
who had taken ſanctuary within the privi- 
leges of his walls; that zbey were clapped in 
Jail, and yet found means of being diſcharged 
the next day. Our traveller deals fo largely 
in big words and exaggerations, and his 
fondneſs for the maryellous betrays him fo 
often” in miſrepreſentations, chat Iwiſh he 
had added ſuch circumſtances to his ſtories, 
as to render them probable at leaſt. His re- 
flections on the Italian government imply 
ſuch atrocious accuſations, that he ought to 
have taken more care to prove his aſſertions. 
It is, for inſtance, a groſs miſrepreſentation 
his Gaying, that the church rhbroughout Italy 
ſhelters murderers and aſſaſſins. In the Ve- 
netian dominions, as well as in ſome others, 
no church is a ſanctuary for ſuch criminals ; 
and in many places, though the church be 
a ſanctuary for petty debtors, it does not 

even ſcreen bankrupts. But to point out 
every place, in which the church is, or is 
not, tr and to note-down all the 
E z different 
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different kinds of crimes for which the 
church (where it is a ſanctuary) allows or 
denies a ſhelter, would be too prolix a detail 
in the great variety of Italian governments. 
I therefore ſay drily, that in the Venetian 
dominions, the church. is no ſanctuary at 
all, and that in Piedmont the church allows 
ſhelter not even to bankrupts, though it 
does to petty debtors; and this is enough to 
prove that our author has been guilty of 
miſrepreſentation on this. particular ſubject, 
when he does not inform his countrymen 
that the church, in ſome parts of Italy, is no 
ſanctuary for murderers, And when he tells 
us, that at Florence bis eyes were tired with 
the view of an aſſaſſin who had taken refuge 
on the fleps before @ church, I muſt. fill ſuſ- 
pect, what is very poſſible, that he calls by 
this name ſome pickpocket, or ſome ſimple 
robber, becauſe I know that the common 
people at Florence, as well as throughout 
the world, are often ignorant of the true 
import of words, and will often call afaffeno's 
even pekporkets and runaway debtors, as 

ſuch 


Loss! 

ſuch people are often called in England by 
the general titles of rogues and villains. 
Mr. Sharp, not being appriſed of the 
popular meaning of the word aſſaſino, may 
have miſtaken the fellow on thoſe ſteps for 
a murderer. However, I give this only as a 
conjecture of mine, grounded on this wri- 
ter's ignorance of our language, on his groſs 
careleſſneſs of enquiry, and on the malignant 
propenſity which he betrays at every turn, 
of preſenting every thing in Italy in the worſt 
light. 

| . Sharp expatiates, in very empha- 
tical terms, on the great readineſs with which 


the common people of Italy draw their knives 
and ſtab one another. He goes even ſo far, 
as to call the Neapolitans in particular, A 
nation diabolica! in their nature: though, 
forgetting himſelf here and there, he ac- 
quaints his readers, that the Neapolitans be- 
bave peaceably on many occaſions, where the 
common people of England would be out- 
rageous. But .how far he is right or wrong 
in jus account of the general nature of the 
E 4 Italians, 
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Tealians, I will tell him in the next chapter, 
and will endeavour to give a truer idea of 


our common people than he could poſſibly 
form in his ſhort ramble, totally unprovided, 


as he was, of ſure means of information. 


aA .. 
. Great variety in the ſeveral charafters of the 
Talian Nations. Meaning annexed to the 
word ſtranger by ſome of thoſe Nations. 
Their kindneſs to flrangers. - Their averſiop 
Jo riots and inſurrettions. Their behaviour 
to aftors and fingers on the Hage. Their 
fraſcible temper. Biſhep Burnet's account 
4 er wes to A; Harps 
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HE coenmon people a1 fur hogs bike | 
all alike throughout Italy ; and there” is, 
for inſtance, a very remarkable difference 
between thoſe at Naples and thoſe of Bo- 
logna; thoſe of Rome and thoſe pf Venice; 
thoſe'of Ancona or Florence, and thoſe of 
Milan, Turin, or Genoa, However, m_ 
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the whole, they are, in general, humble, 
courteous, loving, and of a friendly diſpo- 
ſition. They are civil to ſuch a degtee, that 
in towns they will always take care tu give 
the wall to any body who has a tolerable 
appearance, and pull off their hats, in the 
country, whenever a gentleman goes by. 
Treat them with kindneſs, and call 
them often by their chriſtian names, and 
you may depend upon their moſt ſincere 
attachment. Inſtead of having any anti- 
pathy to ſtrangers, they are fond of them 
to an unaccountable degree. A franger 
is no very honourable appellation in Eng- 
land. In ſome parts of Spain, and ſtill 
more in Portugal, it is opprobrious: but 
in ſome parts of Italy, A /ffranger means & 
fine fellow; and in ſome others, @ wy/e 
man: I mean always amongſt the com- 
mon people. . Let any body with a foreigu 
dreſs or accent ſpeak in their hearing, the 
Italians (I mean thoſe of the lower claſs) 
will imperceptibly ſteal near, and liſten with 
attention to his wards; then go home and 
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ell their wives, children, or friends, what 
they have heard; and ſeldom omit, in the 
warm elation of their goodneſs, a little em- 
broidery of their own in commendation of 
the ſtranger. They ate credulous, becauſe 
they are ignorant; and ignorant they cor- 
teinly are to a great degree, as few of them 
can read or write. They are . 
the greateſt part; which does not imply a 
ernel:diſpoſition ur temnper; and love ſing- 
ing, fiddling, and dancing ſo paſſionately, 
that, after church on holidays, no maſter or 
miſtreſs muſt think of having their young 
maids or footmen at home before night. as 
— abfolutely go where there is a 


adjacent to their towns or villages, 
dip totes in mation in the 
merrieſt manner till ſunſet. The men on 
ſuch occaſions pay the fiddles, giving ſome 
money to them before they begin their mi- 
fruets, furlana's, ciaccona's, or corraite's. 
As ſuch dances are conſtantly kept in the 


eyes of the public, you may be ſure that 


dance, generally in ſome field or other open 


the 
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the women put always on their — 
looks; nor would any married — 
ſound there, if her huſband were not | 
Ibis is general. But it is hard to 
oy angiting yaiartl.of July * — 
i. that dancing on 2 
not permitted, or not common, * 
wy >= eee Abr 
fuſion; and they are, fot the e 
total ſtrangers to the idea of ſodition 
that they ſcarcely ever riſe. — "var 
ent, not even in time of the greateſt 
* Few of the Italian nations will ſuffer 
1 Ne 
neral rage once ina century; except at Na- 
ples, when the want of : bread grows quite 
inſuppertable ; - but in the. Venetian . 
nions, in Tuſcany, in Lombardy, — 
heard of the leaſt popular inſurrection, — 
I wag born, Fa Io ky 
tin yp — 
en they do — 


3 


tool notice of vaſt multitudes, which be- 


1 0 ] 
ent and fetocious, us it often happens in 
other countries; ad Mr. Sharp himſelf 


de could not help wondering; and he owns 
that it had not been the caſr in London, 


people come together, ſome are ſern guarrel- 
ting, fome fighting, ſome laughing," one e bal 


and 10 


of thew drunk,” and all auh“ 


abe confuſion, two or three 4 cars will be 
vun leu about to one' unter. 
When the Italians ge to any Spas or 


play; or any other public ſpeQacle, they ap- 


plaud if they are pleaſed ; and, if not, they 
talk to their acquaintance when they have 
uny by, or keep ſilent; and never hiſs or 


pelt the actors, and never throw any ding 
into the otcheſtra' or che pit, totally unac- 
quainted with the brutal manner of annoy- 
ing or hurting thoſe, Who neither annoy nor 


- hurt them. At Venice only there is g cuſ- 


tom no leſs naſty than infamous, that of ſpit- 
fog from the boxes into the pit. This 
; | cuſtom 


> 
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cuſtom certainly aroſe from the contempe 
that the haughty nobles originally had, and 
have ſtill, for the people. Vet the people 
ſuffer. moſt patiently this inſult ;' and, what 
is ſtill more ſurpriſing, love thoſe very nobles 

who treat them in ſuch an outrageous man- 
ner; ſcarcely giving vent to a little anger 
with ſome ſhort and comical exclamation, 
when their hands and faces feel the conſe- 
quence of this beaſtly cuſtom. 

. The Italians are fo tender-hearted, that 
they will ſhed tears at any mournful ſtory z 
and when any criminal is executed, you will 
ſee the ſtouteſt amongſt them weep moſt 
cordially, pray moſt deyoutly, and give 
what little money they can ſpare to have 
maſſes celebrated for the repoſe of the poor 
ſuffering ſoul :_ and I think, that ſometimes 
I called, them fools for being ſo much 
affected on ſuch occaſions; though Ion I 
could not help ſympathiſing often with men, 
whom Mr. Sharp is pleaſed to call diabolical 

in their nature, | 

'* It would be endleſs to tell how our com- 
mon people are hoſpitable to ſtrangers, ſer- 
| viceable 
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viceable to each other, and liberal of whats 
ever they cun ſpare to the neceflitous ; AM 
keepidg up in many places the old friendly 
euſtom of preſenting each other a little bread 
when they baks; fitting, walking, chatting, 
finging, dancing, of working together, al- 
ways pleaſed when in company. They are 
an rigidly religious; or moſt fooliſhly ſu- 
perſtitious, as this writer would phraſe it; 
nor would they ever dare to go to bed, with- 
out firſt' ſaying loud their rofaries over, or 
figing their litaties, the whole family to- 
gether kneeling before an image; never miſ- 
ſing their maſſes and benedictions morning 
and evening every holiday ; making their 
confeſſions and communions generally once 
a month; beating their breaſts in the fervour 
of their devout ejaculations ; never breaking 
lent or meagre days, if they are well ; and 
if they are ill, never without aſking firſt leave 
for to doing of their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors. 
"Their religion is - catried to ſuperſtition 
undoubtedly ; but till they are rel 


1 


However, 
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However, though the common people 
of Italy be thus humble, courteous, peace- 
able, chearful, hoſpitable, compaſſionate, 
and religious, they have, on the other hand, 
fuch quick feelings, that even a diſreſpectful 
word or glance from an equal will ſuddenly 
kindle a good number of them, and make 
them fall upon each other with their knives. 
| I fay from an equal; becauſe from a ſupe- 
_ rior, that is, from one who has the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, they will bear much 
before they let their paſſion looſe, being 
from their infancy accuſtomed to a very ſtrict 
ſubordination. When a gentleman happens 
to ſee any of them quarrelling, he uſually 
ſteps between without incurring any danger, 
and if he cannot part them direQly with ex- 
poſtulation, he will do it by raiſing his cane 
upon them both, and have the thanks of the 
by-ſtanders for it. But if no gentleman in- 
terpoſes, they will not be cooled in haſte, 
and ſame miſchief will be done; eſpecially 
if there is any matter of love at bottom, 
which is generally the only great ſource of 

quarrels 
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quarrels amongſt our common people. In 
matters of love they muſt mutually beware 
how they deal; for he that has firſt declared 
himſelf the inamorato of a maiden, muſt 
have her all to himſelf; nor will he brook 
to hear a rival play on the guitar, or ſing 
ſongs at night under her window, without 
his previous leave, which however is always 
granted when aſked; and the aſking, as 
well as the granting, conſidered by both 
parties as a civility to be returned upon oc- 
caſion. Without that previous leave, the 
reſentment of a common Italian flames out, 
and is not limited to his rival only: for, if 
he has room to ſuſpect his miſtreſs of fickle- 
neſs, after ſhe has given herconſent to hiscourt- 
ſhip, ſhe will be herſelf in danger. How- 


' ,_ ever, the reader muſt not think that girls in 


Italy are frequently ſtabbed by their ſweet- 
hearts, becauſe, in general, they pique 
themſelves of as much fidelity to their lovers, 
as their lovers to them. Yet the caſe, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, will happen in Italy 
al than in any of the countries I have 
viſited ; 
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viſited; and it actually happened in the 
neighbourhood of Ancona while T was there, 
that a young peafant got himſelf into the 
gallies by giving a dangerous blow to a pretty 
wench ; and enquiring after the opinion that 
people of their rank had of this affair, I 
found, that both men and women were, 
upon the whole, rather favourable to the 
fellow, who had given her no motive for 
fickleneſs, and thought his ſentence too hard; 
not pitying the girl much, as he had proved. 
u jilt. | 

This touchy temper'in our low people I 
am far from commending. Yet, if any 
thing was to be ſaid in extenuation of the 
few crimes that it cauſes, one might ſay, 
that as ſoon as a common Italian has ſet 
his heart upon a maiden, ſhe ls ſuce, when 

married, that he will do his beſt as long as 
he lives to maintain her, and never ſwerve 
from his conjugal fidelity. . 

And here I muſt remark, that whatever 
Mr. Sharp may affirm of the unparalleled 
indolence and ſluggiſhneſs of the common 

Vor. I. 11 people 
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people in Italy, a point which he knows in 


his conſcience he never was at the trouble 
of examining, I may affirm, on the contrary; 
that it is not uncommon to find in the 
cottage of an Italian peaſant the implements 
of agriculture along with the net and the 
loom; and that a great many of. them are, 
at once, -. huſbandmen, fiſhermen, and 
weavers. See them work in the field, or 
any other pl they will redouble their di- 
ligence if | wi perceive that you mind what 
they are doing. There is a ſpirit of glory, 
or, if you pleaſe, of vanity in them, which 
I have not obſerved. in Engliſhmen. of the 
lame claſs: and when you depart, they will 
never do as peaſants and all ſorts of working- 
people do in England, where they ſo very 
frequently aſk you ſomething to drink. The 
Italians aſk: nothing; and the greateſt part 
of them would refuſe, if you were to offer; 
and even deſire you not to miſtake them. for 
„ 
Mr. Sharp has Ml, notice, that "the 
 zobole face of Tuſcany is covered with farm- 
houſes 


houſes and cottages, which are not, as in France 
or in England, thatched huts with walls of 
mud, but bnilt with flone or brick: that the 
peaſantry looked florid, lively, contented, and 
are ſmartly dreſſed. If this gentleman had 
looked carefully through other parts of Italy, 
as he did in Tuſcany; or rather, if in other 
parts of Italy he had met with ſuch judicious 
gentlemen, as his' friend the abbot Nicolini, 
(who having been a long while in England, 
knew which way to turn an Engliſhman's 
eyes) ' he would then have ſeen the pea- 
fantry live much after the ſame manner 
in the Venetian provinces, in all Lombardy, 
in the ſtate of Genoa, in Piedmont, and 
even in ſome diſtricts of the papal and Nea- 
politan dominions. 

Our traveller puzzles himſelf in Barchitig 
for the reaſon why the Tuſcan peaſants live, 
in all outward appearance, well, and dreſs 
ſmartly; and is pleaſed to drean\, that their 
air of opulence is derived from the time of the 
Medici's family; being loth to attribute the 
effect to its true cauſe; that is, to their ſo- 
1 briety 
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briety and love of labour. If theſe are not 
the true cauſes of their air of opulence, we 
muſt think that each peaſant in Tuſcany has 
inherited an eſtate, which is come down to 
him unimpaired from a progenitor, who got 
it in the happy days of the Medici's family ; 
which ſuppoſition would be too abſurd. So- 
briety and loye of labour make the peaſants 
of Tuſcany live in the manner Mr. Sharp 
ſaw them liye, if it is true that he has minded 
them; and if many of the Genoeſe peaſants 
inhabit houſes that are often miſtaken far 
gentlemen's habitations, it is to be attributed 
to a degree of both theſe qualities in them, 
which js almoſt incredible.. They will cut 
flat a ſharp rock; cover it with earth, 
fetched ſometimes from a conſiderable diſ- 
tance ; and there plant a vine or fig-tree, or 
ſow it with fallad atleaſt ;, ſo that it is pro- 
verbial there, that the peaſants eat ftones, (i 
contadini mangiano ſofi) alluding to this 
piece of their huſbandry. I have ſeen peg- 
ſants in haly work even part of the night in 
* * and 1 by moonſhine, 
2 s 7 while 
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while their wives and children were aſleep; 
and, by the bye, I have taken notice of the 
fame thing in the kingdor of Arragon and 
in Catalonia: and yet the Spaniatds in ge- 
neral are moſt mercilefly run down for the 
greateſt idlers and ſluggards, by many fuch 
accurate travellers as Mr. Sharp. But fince 
he has brought me on the banks of Arno, I 

beg of him to let me take notice, that his 
account of Tuſcany does got quite agree with 
that of biſhop Burnet. Burnet ſays, that as 
ont goes' over Tuſcany, ir appears fo diſpeopled, 
Phat one cannot but wonder to find à country 
That Bas been a ſcene of fo much attion and fo 
Many wars, now” fo forſaken and ſo poor, that 
in many places the foil is quite negletted for 
want of hands to cultivate it; and in other 
places, where there are more people, they look 
fo poor, and their houſes are ſuch miſerable 
ruins,” that it is ſcarce accountable how there 
ſhould be ſo much poverty in fo rich a country, 
wwhich'"is all full of beggars. And a few lines 
after, All the way from Florence, through the 


33 country, locked ſo ſad, that I con- 
F 3 ' cluded 


11 
cluded it muſt be the moſt diſpeopled of all Ttaly. 
Here is a picture! and how well do theſe 
travel-writers contraſt with each other! But 
let us come back to our people of a diabolical 
nature, as Mr. Sharp expreſſes it. 

I own, and agree, that murderers in 
Italy are not brought quickly enough to 
puniſhment, through a want of actiyity in 
their proſecution. Excepting Piedmont, 
where juſtice, in caſe of murder, | is. exerted 
with tolerable diſpatch, in all the parts of 
Italy I have viſited, the execution of the 
laws is too remiſs, in my opinion; and in 
Venice and Rome moſt particularly, where 
a criminal of this kind is kept many months 

in jail before his trial be over. 

But there is an invincible cauſe n in 
Italy ſome murderers will ſometimes avoid 
the gallows; and. this is, the facility of 
eſcape - gut of the ſtate where they ofe 
fend. | 
very body knows that Italy is — 

put into many ſovereignties. A criminal, 

Who Happens: to be a little diſtant from the 
Lenter 
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center of any of them when he commits his 


crime, needs but run a little away, to be out 
of the circumference too. And ho can the 
magiſtrates, be they ever ſo vigilant, ſend 
after people, who in a few. hours are quite | 
out of their reach ?- h 

Then an Italian is not fo eaſily arreſted as 
an Engliſhman; for, when he is conſcious 
that he will be hanged or ſent to the gallies 
if he falls into the hands of juſtice, he 
will not peaceably ſurrender to any man un- 
armed, but will fight in his own defence 
moſt deſperately till he dies. The Engliſh 
have lately had an inſtance of the Italian fury 
in ſuch caſes; and cannot, as yet, have for- 
got the terrible reſiſtance made by two Ita- 
lian ſailors, who broke from Maidſtone jail. 
Then our people, from a miſtaken principle 
of humanity, and ſtill more miſtaken point 
of honour, will not play the ſbirris, or 
catchpoles, and give the leaſt aſſiſtance to the 
officers of juſtice in the execution of their 
duty; and you might ſooner bring an Italian 
to ſuffer martyrdom, than force him to ſtop 
. F 4 any 
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any man purſued by them. eee 
are therefore obliged; to ſend many of thoſe 
officers, or ſhirris, well provided with fire 
arms, in queſt of runaway delinquents. The 
aſſembling and directing of a troop of thoſe 
officers cannot often be done in a moment; 
and in the mean time a criminal haſtens 
away towards a neighbouring ſtate. It is 
true, that ſeveral Italian ſovereigns recipro- 
cally give up their criminals to each other, 
if they are caught ; and count Nogarola, 
who had made his eſcape into Piedmont, 
after having committed a murder in Verona, 
was arreſted near Turin, and ſent to the 
Venetians, who put him to death, as 1 ſaid 
already. But a very little reflection will 
ſhow. any thinking man, that this expe- 
| dient cannot be of any great efficacy. againſt 
this evil, in a country conſtituted as Italy is. 
Theſe remarks. ought. not to have eſcaped 
our traveller, when he ſpoke of the great 
facility with which. murderers often avoid 
puniſhment in Italy, and not caſt his oblique 
Kaen pen all ou magiſtrates indiſcri- 
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| wvinately;/(6.if they were guilty throughout 


Italy: o- the gicatels ne in the ne 
atrocious caſes. Ti 

— in Venide, eb 
was found near a man who had been ſtabbed. 
A knife was - ſticking into the corple, and 
the baker happened to have a ſcabbard in 
his. pocket which fitted the knife moſt ex- 
ö — 
of the: murder, — — 
after. his execution, From this accident, a 
cuſtom ardſe in Venice , that before ſen- 
tence was; paſſed upon any convicted crimĩi- 
nal, an afficer, appointed for that purpoſe, 
fornaro, Remember the pour baker. Hence 
the judges in Venice, and in many other 
parts of Italy, are not eaſily ſatisfied with 
proofs, though. ever ſo evident, when a 
man's life is at ſtake ; and hence the general 
ſlowneſs 0 of proſecution, and long delays of 
This Cuſtom laſted many centur u 
8 
puniſhments, 


juſt claim to the character of an impartial 
obſerver of other countries. And though 
ſome Italian may ſometimes be apt to give a 
ſtab. to his rival or to his miſtreſs in a fit of 
angry jealouſy, yet our author had no reaſon 
to repreſent the common people of Italy as 
having all the diabolical nature of murder- 
ers. To be naturally inclined to murder, 


W 3 But the 


3 


3: }: 

Italians are'not of a diſpoſition naturally cruel. 
On the contrary, they have undeniably ſome 
lutely ſubſiſt with cruelty ; namely, 'chear- - 
not naturally enuel, though their quick feel- 
ings may make ſome of them reſent an injury 
with an act that has the appearance of cruelty. 
They ſhudder at murder, as well as the 
common people of England, or any other 
common people. By Mr. Sharp's outra- 
geous logic; an Italian would have a right 
to call the people of England all incendia- - 
ries, becauſe he happens to read ſometimes 
in the Gazette of rewards offered for the 
diſcovery of the Authors of anonymous in- 
cendiary letters. What a number of bitter 
reflections would he have caſt upon us, if he 
had happened to hear in Italy of a daughter 
poiſoning her father, a niece her uncle, or 
a wife her huſband? if he had heard of four 
thief-takers infernally combining ſo, as to 
bring iti or ixiy poor devils to the gallows, 
for the ſake of a paultry reward, and not 
| one 
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one of them put to. death by public juſtice, 


for waht of a law pointing out that particu- 
lar caſe? if he had heard of a man murder- 


ing his concubine, though with child ; or of 
an cldenly matron beating to death fome little 
girls, that ſhe might rob an Wſpital of a few 
pounds Yet ſuch ſhocking accidents: will 
nations: and writers muſt be looked upon 
as very diſingenuous,, when they attribute to 
the general charaQer-of nations the few hell- 


i doings of a few individuals. No focicty 


could long ſubſfiſt, if the plurality were hor- 
ribly wicked, and dindulicul im their nature.” 
Let me then conclude this chapter with 


obſerving, that I have now been for ſeven- 


teen years a conſtant reader of the Engliſh 
news-papers': that in this long ſpace of time 
more than ten thouſand Engliſhmen (maſters 
and ſervants) have, been running up and 
down Italy, and the greateſt part of them cer- 
tainly not the beſt men that this country pro- 
duees with regard to morals and prudence. 
Yet can any of my readers recollect of hay. 
20 e | mg 


. 


L 
ing erer read in the news- papers, for theſe 
r Engliſhman 

treacherouſly murdered in that land, ſo fa- 
— — — 
aſſaſſinations? Would this have been the 
caſe in any country, if ten thouſand Itali- 
ans, fluſhed with youth and money, and lov- 
ers of the bottle into the bargain, had rug 
up and down it, with ſcarcely any other view 
but that of giving themſelves up to all man- 
an 


CHAP M 
Temerity of Mr. Sburps remarks on the mars 


ried people of Ttaly. Some account of s Cle 
ver Felle calles nee. 0. 


Ir a. W Italy are by no 
means indebted to Mr. Sharp for the cha» 
rafter he has drawn of them in his good- 
natured way, thoſe of rank are ſtill leſs bes 
holden to him upon the ſame account, as he 
has likewiſe infiſted that both male and female 
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- fre all plunged in the moſt vile and lock - 
ing immoralit 7. 
His manner of introducing his folie ie 
- really artful enough. He ſets out with in- 
forming his readers, © that in ancient days 
wives were immured in Italy, and huſbands 
were jealous ;* but that no women on earth 
are now under ſo* little reftraint as thoſe of 
Fahy,” where the word Jealoufy i is now become 
obſolete. 

I ſhall leave to others the trouble of exa- 
mining how juſtly this fine proem ſquares with 
the notions that philoſophers entertain of the 
origin, progreſs, and effects of our natural 
afſions ; nor will I attempt to prove, that 
love, and its attendant jealouſy, as well as 
all other human affections, are pretty equally 
diſtributed amongſt mankind, and their con- 
ſequences pretty uniformly the ſame, where- 
ever there are men. I might as well-ſet 
about proving that lions and rats are only 
lions and rats in particular diſtricts, and that 
they are cats and owls in other places. 
Let. me then only inſpect into that vaſt 
2 of cuſtoms — with re- 
gard 
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gard to matrimony, brought over to Eng- 

land by Mr. Sharp, together with his vaſt 

collection of murders and aſſaſſinations. 
In Italy then, according to this acute ob- 
ſerver, every lady that is married has a ciciſbeo ; 
| that is, ſhe has a young gentleman, whoſe 
chief employment is that of : diſhonouring 
her huſband; whenever ſhe chuſes. A ci- 
 Cilbeo is kept by every lady for this purpoſe ; 
and in ſo notorious a manner, that every body 
who knows her, . knows him of. courſe likewiſe. 

The ciciſbeo, beſides this noble employ- 
ment, ig obliged to fit with ber alone in the 
opera- bur, hardly ſeen by the ſpectators, as the 
 opera-houſes in Italy are very dark : and after 
tbe opera, be is to have a ttte-g-ttte at ber 

- cafine,” where they flay ſometimes the ' whale 

night, taking maſs in the morning in their way 

bome. The cafine is aroom®*. hired (Mr. Sharp 


* Mr. Sharp has never entered a caſine, otherwiſe he 
would. have ſaid, that it is an apartment of many ſmall 
rooms, and often a whole ſmall houſe, taken, for the 
ſake of convenience, by the Venetian noblemen, in 


n 
forgot 10 tell whether hired by the cicitbeo 
or the lady) ar a diſtaner from the lady's 
houſe, and hired for the whole year. ' A caffur 


is always ſacred to the lady and ber cicifbeo ; 
end the lady's hnyband never approaches it. 
Wai the tufbdnd ever to vifit it, le would bt 
' lewghed af by every budy, breauſe in Italy it ir 
. fo ridiculous for bujbands and wives to br fern 

together, that there is u inflance of fich a 
Phenomenon. Should any married lady think 
of being true to ber huſband, and be averſe to 
the taling a oiriſbos into ſervice, ae wu be 
obliged to live for ever at: home, and no other 
E appear with her any 


where: The republic of Venice is a ſecond Cy- 
prus, where all art votaries to Venus. | There 


Parents have very little fondneſs for their chik 
dren; there the boys are looked upon , chit 
dren of the republic, and there the girls ave 
rariy ſent to convents, where they are ſeldom or 
never vifited by fathers and mothers. The ci- 
me neighbourhood of St. Mark's palace, where the 


beste and all the magiſtrates aſſemble, and where 
mann 


ciſbeo's 


of, J. 


risbeb j are partly flaves and partly tyrants to 
their ladies; and the ladies are as jealous of 
their ciciſbeo s, as, in other countries, of their 
huſbands. It is mpoſſible to refrain from 
laughter, ſceing men of the graveſt characters 
going to the caſine.: men that you would have 
 hupeted of bypoerify, ſuperflition, and fana- 
liciſin, rather than of gallantry. 
One would think, that, after having 
gone ſo far with ſuch a deſcription of the 

manners and cuſtoms of a country, a writer 
might ſtop, and even begin to be afraid to 
pals for a drunken flanderer, even in the 
opinion of the moſt credulous. But Mr. 
Sharp, far from harbouring any ſuch un- 
manly fear, only fetches his breath a while; 
then goes on moſt undauntedly, and with 
ſtill greater and greater ferocity. He has even 
the boldneſs of proteſting in a moſt folemn 
manner, that his aſſertions are to be depended 
npon, and true, upon his honour, as he ſpeaks 
upon good grounds, and not from a ſpirit 4 
detraction. 

- The Affection between huſbands and wives 
(continues Mr. TT in the climate of Laß, 
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it an unknown paſſion. ' In Italy men and wo- 
men are akways tied together in wedlock wwith- 
out the leaſt participation of their own ; and it 
happens very ſeldom - that the parties know one 
another before marriage, ſeldom "__ 
twice before the day of conſummation, the 
bride being to that moment locked up in a con- 
vent. There (that is, throughout Italy) tbe 
abominable and infernal faſbion of | taking a 
eiciſbeo into ſervice immediately after having 
quitted tl altar, is the cauſe that eftranges 
all matrimonial affefion. There children 
have very little tendency to ſupport the friend- 
ſhip and harmony of the married ſlate, as the 
certain knowledge every huſband has of his-wife's 
attachment to a lover, extinguiſhes all ſocial 
love and fondneſs to'the offspring. There young 
unmarried ladies are never invited to any 
dinner, as their innocence and ſprigbtli- 
neſs it 4 pleaſure utterly unknown, or neg- 
lefied, in Italy. There a huſband is fure, that 
the eldeft born only belongs to him, provided he 
bas been born in the firſt year of his marriage. 
Sud one half of the martin ladies deny them- 
„ 27:1 hind 


Ev. 
br 
ſelves n s, or live innocenth woith them, | 
the other half would deſpiſe them. © T have ſeen 
myſelf at Naples (where he never entered a 
fingle nobleman s or gentletnatrs wo) 
princeſſes and dutcheſſes, with 'their ct 
at their fides, viſiting their friends wit the 
greateſt unconcernedneſs. When © you invite 
Jroe ladies to dinner, you lay ten plates of courſe, 
ar each dy brings her ciciſbeo with ber. The 
nature of the climate makes huſbands fo fickle, 
(this he was told by a grave Neapolitan gen- 
tleman, a great meteorologiſt, Tſuppoſe) that 
they cannot continue conflant to their wives many 
months ; /o that the poor cvomen are driven into 
125 meaſure of taking cicisbeo's into ſervice. 
This is the picture Mr. Sharp has drawn 
| of the cuſtoms and manners of Italy ; and 
to give it the laſt ſtroke in the ttue Michael- 
Angelo way, he concludes, that 'the diſtinc- 
tion of good and bud; that is, of chaſle and 
difſolute, is hardly known there; and that the 
generality of ladies in Florence have each of 
them three cicisbeo's; the firſt, called the ci- 
cixbeo of dignity ; the ſecond, the cicisbes who 
G 2 „„ 
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picks up tbe gloves and the fan when the lady 
drops them ; and the third, the ſubſtantial ci- 
cisbeo. 

1 ſhould certainly have been ſurprized 
at the temerity of theſe remarks, if I had 
not been made acquainted with the manner 
by which our author acquired his informa- 
tion. At Naples, it ſeems, he got a: very 


| fine fellow for a temporary ſervant, whoſe 


name was Antonio: a true temporary ſer- 
vant, fit for any Engliſhman on his travels. 
This Antonio, who, by what I have 
heard of him, piques himſelf much upon 
his good education, upon his extenſive 
knowledge of men and manners, and upon 
his having written comedies, as he ſays, full 
as good as Goldoni's, was the chief oracle 
conſulted by his good maſter about the cuſ- 
toms and manners of Italy. 
' Mr. Sharp enjoyed, as I faid, very little 
health all the time he was at Naples, where 
he wrote the greateſt part of the above ribal- 
dry about huſbands, wives, and ciciſbeo's. As 
he knew no native there, and ſeldom ſaw any 


T 8 1 
of his countrymen, the clever Antonio was 
almoſt the only perſon, beſides his family, 
that he could converſe with. With Antonio 
therefore he uſed to cloſet over-night, and 
hold a private conference of ſome hours. 
When the conference was over, Antonio went 
down to the kitchen, and there entertained 
his fellow-ſervants with the Account of the 
book that his maſter was compoſing with his 
aſſiſtance, ** How? A book with your aſ- 
te ſiſtance? Ves, upon my honour, re- 
* plies Antonio; and my maſter liſtens ea · 
*« gerly to what I tell him of our lords and 
« ladies; and holds his quill in his fingers, 
* and ſuſpends my talk every minute, that 
te he may make memorandums of every par- 
* ticular I relate: but be ſure I tell him no- 
« thing that is diſhonourable to our country, 
« as Lam, you know, always an Talian in 
te my heart *,” 


* What Antonio had occafion to tell often to his 
fellow-ſervants- at Naples, he freely repeats now in 
England. I never ſaw him to this day, October 16, 
1767; but his affirmations came ſome months ago 
to my knowledge, as well as to that of almoſt all the 
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Out of thoſe noble memorandums it is 
Itinerary letters, not entertaining the leaſt 
doubt about the abilities and veracity of his 
valet· de- place; and thus Was he led into an 
immenſe chaos of inconſiſtency and abſur- 
dity,, well deſerving to be expoſed, as it is by 
no mrans pardonable in à man of his age, 
of his character, and of his knowledge. 
That Mr. Sharp had at Naples this An- 
tonio for a ſervant, I am ſure he will not 
deny: and be will not deny neither, that he 
uſed to cloſet often with him, his quill in 
his band, for ſome hours, taking down me- 
morandums of what the fellow was pleaſed 
to tell him. Our traveller will perhaps deny 
his having got the chief things he has ſaid 
about ciciſbeo's from Antonio, though he 
held his pen while that valet-de-place prat- 
tled away in their nightly tete- a- tẽtes. But 
how will, Mr. Sharp be able to convince any 
ene that he had from higher: peo> 


PR now in 2 1 24 . I hear, is but 
lately come from Italy with à new Engliſh maſter. ; 
Cert ve ple 
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ple than Antonio, the unnatural and impoſ- 
ſible things he has told in the paſſages quoted 
above from his book? How will he be able 
to perſuade, that there is a vaſt tract of land 
in a Chriſtian country, where ſome hundred 
thouſands of huſbands are moſt regularly and 
moſt infamouſly wronged by their wives im- 
mediately after marriage? That this is a fa- 
ſhion'? That thoſe huſbands know for cer- 
tain” they are thus treated, and yet put up 
with it moſt unconcernedly, and'with a per- 
fect acquieſcence, - only withdrawing their 
fecial-love from their wives, and their pater- 
nal tenderneſs from their children, continuing 
however to live with Sinks 
roof? 

Huſbands and wives in Italy aſe no pes 
rate beds, not even in the hotteſt months: 
this is a notorious fact. How then can any 
reaſonable perſon be brought to believe, that 
all the huſbands of a large country, or thoſe 
of the better ſort only, (if Mr. Sharp will 
have it ſo) are ſo utterly inſenſible to honour, 
nm the warm harlots 

G 4 -: 
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juſt come from the caſine towards morning: 
And how can he make any one believe, that 
ſome hundred thouſands of wives become all 
harlots immediately after having quitted the 
altar? And that this happens in a country, ac- 
cording to his own account, overwhelmed with 

bigotry and ſuperſtition, which implies an ex- 
uberance of religion? In a country, where wo- 
men (as he aſſerts) are all ſnut early in con- 

vents, where it is to be ſuppoſed that religion 

is the chief ingredient in their education? 
What? No religion in women taught almoſt 

nothing elſe from their childhood to the years 
of matrimonial maturity? No fear, no ſhame, 
no modeſty, no continence in that partof man- 
kind, which Nature originally made fearful, 
ſhameful; modeſt, and continent ? And then 
no jealouſy; no anger, not the leaſt reſentment 
in men naturally ſo proud, ſo iraſcible, ſo im- 
petuous? Ha! Nothing but an infamous proſti- 
tution on one ſide, and a perfect apathy on the 
other? And this in a country famed for the 
quick temper and hot imagination of its in- 
habitants? And Mr. Sharp will have it a 
| Ons. _Phenox 
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never ſeen there, that of a huſband 
apd wife ſhewing themſelves together in 
public? And that wicked wives will think 
themſelves diſhonoured by keeping com- 
pany with good wives? If this is not 
all Antonio's ſtuff, whoſe her can it 
be? 
But pray, pood fir, wanna 
and general progreſs of nature? Or are the 
men and women in Italy of a different ſpe- 
cies from thoſe of other countries? You may 
anſwer in a ſober hour, that nature is pretty 
uniform every where, and that the Italian 
men and women are juſt ſuch creatures as 
the men and women of other countries. But 
if they are of the ſame ſpecies, how do they 
come to act ſo diametrically oppoſite to all 
the men and women of all other countries 
in marriage; that is, in the moſt critical 
buſineſs of life? In a buſineſs, which into- 
reſts the generality of human beings infinitely 
more than any other? You anſwer again, 
that it is the climate which makes all Italian 
* fickle : and do you not ſee, my 
philoſopher, 
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philoſopher, that you attribute to the cli- 
mate a power of making fo many automa- 
tons of human beings, and that you are ab- 
ſurd beyond abſurdity in ſaying ſo? That 
Antonio himſelf would bluſh with ſhame, 
if he was accuſed of being fo pitiful a rea- 
ſoner on human nature? But if the climate 
makes ſo many automatons of the Italians, 
and if their affections and actions are in the 
power of the climate, and not in their own, 
to hat end do you repreſent them as moſt 
abominably wicked, and endeavour, with all 
your might, to raile an abhorfence of them 
in your countrymen ?. You might as well 
| have endeavoured, to render odious to them 
all thoſe peculiar productions of Italy, which 
' owe: their exiſtence to that climate. I can 
generality of the ladies in England behave 
with mote reſerve and circumſpection than 


to believe, that neither the opera: nor the 
play, neither Ranelagh nor Vauxhall, nei- 
ther Almack's nor madam Cornelys's, can 
after ot taint 
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taint. in the leaſt the purity of Engliſh female 
virtue, and throw any lady off her guard. 
I will even allow, that Venice in particular 
is a town, infinitely more corrupted in paint 
of chaſtity than London itſelf; and that in 
Venice, as well as in a fe other capital 
towns in Italy, there are ſome women of 
rank, who have. forfeited all claim to the 
title of Virtuous, by their unconctaled de- 
bauchery. / But while I allow dus, Mr. 
Sharp muſt likewiſe allow me, that the ladies 
of thoſe towns in Italy, who have rendered 
themſelves infamous in the eye of reaſon and 
of religion, may eaſily be named in every one 
of thoſe towns; and the eaſy poſſibility of 
naming them implies, that their claſs is not 
very numerous. He muſt allow me far- 
ther, that the number of the ladies who 
keep their character unſtained, is ſo 
large, as to render his general accuſations a 
vile heap of calumnies. Add to this, that 
whatever the manners may be of a few la- 
dies (or of many; if our traveller will have 
I of the large towns of Italy, 
yet 
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yet the ladies in the ſmall towns all over the 
country are neither better nor worſe than 
thoſe of the ſmall towns all over Europe, 
where the want of ſinful opportunities, the 
infrequency of bad example, the fear of idle 
tongues, the facility of detection, together 
with other motives of a higher nature, which 


operate more in ſmall than in large places, 


keep women in very good order. 


Mr. Sharp was not able to make ſuch re- 


flections, or he would certainly have been 


- aware, that the character of a numerous 


nation does not depend-on a few individuals 
ſcattered about half a dozen large towns ; 
but that it depends on the many millions 
contained in two or three hundred ſmall 
ones, and in their territories. Had our 
traveller ſaid, that ſuch a gentildanmna in Ve- 


nice, and ſuch a principeſſa in Naples are 


univerſally pointed out there for their 
immoral conduct, I might quickly have 
agreed with him, But when he makes 
uſe of collective terms; when he fays 
tte Venetian ladies, the Neapolitan ladies, 
the 
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the Hurentine ladies, and, what is ſtill 
worſe, THE ITALIAN - LADIES, he muſt 
give me leave to tell him, that he vomits 
ſlander all the time he thinks himſelf ſpeak- 
ing oracles; for in the corrupted city of Ve- 
nice itſelf, there are very many ladies poſ- 
ſeſſed of the moſt exalted virtue. It is true, 
that they are not commonly known to the 
Engliſh travellers: but was this writer by, 
I could name to him ſome of the beſt female 
beings that ever adorned his country, whom 
I myſelf brought acquainted with ſome 
Venetian ladies, who certainly gave them 
no reaſon to be aſhamed of their acquaint- 
ance. 

And how could then Mr. Sharp afficm, 
without taking ſhame to himſelf, that no 
Italian parent loves his children, when I 
am ſure he has ſeen innumerable times in- 
numerable Italian fathers and mothers hand- 
ing about their little ones, prettily dreſſed in 
various fanciful ways, and ſeen them oſtener 
than in any other part he ever viſited ? Bur- 
net ſays, that the Italians have a paſſion. for 
| their 
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their famllits, which is not brown i in other 
Places; and his obſervation is certainly juſt, 
as in the corrupted city of Venice itſelf the 
graver fort of people often find fault with 
the general fondneſs of parents, even thoſe 
of the higheſt quality, becauſe they take 
100 much delight in leading their boys and 
95 s about St. Mark's ſquare, dreſſed like 
 Intle huffars and filltana's, or like little ſhep- 
Kerds and ſhepherdſſes, and carryin g them 
thietnſclves from houſe to houſe. The re- 
proaches that” our numerous fond parents 
often hear upon this article, are juſtly 
grounded on the danger of making thoſe 
boys and girls too early in love with thow 
*nd* parade, with dreſs and vanity. And 
how could Mr. Sharp fay that the pleaſure of 
maiden innocence and ſprightlineſs is utterly - 
unknown, or neglected, in Italy? Did he 
not ſee that this affirmation is incompatible 
with nature, as it implies a degree of brutality 

8 in a nation, whoſe predominanit character, 
according to bis own and all "travellers ac- 
coutits, is love and ſenſibility of heart ? And 
: how 
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how could he ſay, that young follæs in Italy 
ſee one another but once or twice beſore the 
celebration of their marriages, when in Ve- 
nice itſelf it is a general cuſtom, even atnong 
the chief nobility, to delay intended nup- 
tials many months, and ſometimes à whole 
year, that the young couple may conceive. an 
affection for each other? Juſt a little before 
this writer's arrival in Venice, an intended 
marriage was ſuddenly broke between a 
young lady of the Barbarigo s, and the eldeſt 
ſon of the Procuratoreſſa Zen, (two of the 
greateſt families there) though the parties 
had been betrothed a full twelvemonth, 
though all the wedding - preparations were 
made, and though the very epithalamium was 
printed and ready for publication: and this 
happened for no other reaſon but becauſe. the 
bride took a diſguſt to the young man for 
his neglecting to court her with the uſual 
daily regularity. Theſe, Mr. Sharp. theſe 
are the cuſtoms in Venice with reſpe& id mar- 
riages; and. marriages in all other towns of 
tn contracted: juſt as they are: in all 

other 
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other Chriſtian countries. The great genes 
rally marry for the fake of  alliance-or inte- 
reſt, without much conſulting inclination-z 
and the little do as well as they can, exactly 
as people do in England; nor is it true, as 
this author affirms, that we put all our girls 
in convents, and keep them there until they 
marry, as I ſhall prove in another place. 
For ſhame then, Sir, thus to miſtake for 
indiſputable facts all the nonſenſe and wag- 
gery of your temporary foottnan in Naples 
It was your clever Antonio, without any 
doubt, who made you write down in one 
page, that the Neapolitans never dine toge- 
tber, and that there is no fuch cuſtom as to in- 
write each other to dinner; then in another page, 
that ar Naples when | you invite five ladies to 
dinner, you muſt lay ten plates of courſe, de- 
cauſe each of them brings ber cicitbeo with ber. 
How could you be fo dull as not to ſee, that 

Antonio led you here into aflat contradiction ? 
And how could you ſuffer yourſelf to be 


plunged by him into an ocean of nonſenſe, 
and ſet upon paper the ſtory of the three ci- 
2 | cilbeo's 
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ciſbeo's at Florence, the ſubſtantial, the dig- 
nified, and the fan-picker ? ' You meant with 
your book to make the Italians aſhamed of 
their country; but I am much more aſhamed 
of you, Sir, who could ſwallow ſuch ſto- 
ries, and yet walk upon two legs as well as 
any of them, | 


CHASE WE... 
Mr. Sharf's favourable opinion of the Ro- 
nian ladies. His fallacious ſhyneſs with 
regard to the populouſneſs and fertility of 
. 


To all the above charges of ill-nature, 
of abſurdity, of falſhood, and even of down-— 
right calumny, Mr. Sharp will perhaps plead, 
that he gave a good word to the Roman la- 
dies (in favour, I ſuppoſe, of his gentle 
friend the marchioneſs of Ceva) ; that he did 
obliquely let us underſtand, that. they are 
the chaſte women in Chriſtendom ; and that 

Vol. I. H even 
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even tlieir ciciſbess are Juſpected io be innocent, 
Our traveller may urgs-beſides, that he has 
alſo proteſted, in the mildeſt terms, that it 
burts him a little that his accounts ſhould ſeem 
ſevere (flanderovs had been a proper word); 
and that he deſired his correſpondent to re- 
mark, that his cenſures regarded only the mo- 
rals of the lower people, and the gallantry of 
the great. But to theſe_ benign anſwers, 
which really imply Tonie fort of recantation, 
L muſt reply, that whenever in his book he 
fays.any thing. in favour of the Italians, he 
ſkips it over with two or three lines, which 
have no effect upon the mind of his reader, 
and cannot cancel the horrible idea he has 
given them of the. Italians : but when he 
ſpeaks in their diſpraiſe, he ſearches carefully 
for the harſheſt expreſſions that his language 
can afford, in order to deſtroy even the lit- 
tle effect that his few and meagre praiſes 
could have produced, In order to perſuade 
his countrymen, that Italy is the — abo- 


minable country in the world, and that its 
inhabitants have more than one ſtanding 
* 
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ſſtem of wickedneſs and iniquity, he heaps 
accuſations upon accuſations, and derifion 

upon derifion, in a hundred pages. What 
then ſignifies his gently ſaying here and there 
that the Italians are ſober, that they are 
peaceable, that they are civil to ſtrangers, 
or other ſuch things? What ſignifies his 
faying, that the ciciſbeo's of the Roman la- 
dies are ſuſpected to be innocent, when he 
has already given his honour, that through- 
out the dominions of the Venetian common- 
wealth every individual is a vatary to Venus? 
when he has already given us to underſtand, 
in a hundred places, that all married ladies 
throughout Italy are adultereſſes? What fig- 
nifies his telling in one page, that his cen- 
ſures 'regard only the morals of the lower 
people, and the gallantry of the great, if in 
another he inſinuates, that in Italy there are 
few or no people of a middling condition? 
What ſignifies his commending, towards 
the end of his book, in a line or two, the 
pleaſantneſs and fertility of the country 
from Bologna to Turin, when he has al- 
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ready exerted his utmoſt eloquence in order 
to make us believe, that the whole of Italy 
is uncultivated and unpeopled, and that even 
the climate of Naples is worſe than that of 
England ? 'Mr. Sharp is guilty of many fal- 
lacies of this kind, partly through ignorance, 
partly through careleſſneſs, and partly through 
malignity. I had heard of him long before 
my laſt viſit to my native country, from ſome 
of my friends, who are likewiſe his friends ; 
and his name was one of the Engliſh names 
that once I moſt reſpected. But I am ſorry to 
fay, that the reading of his book has forced 
me to change my opinion, and that he has 
forfeited with me that character of goodneſs 
and candour which I had formerly conceived 
of him, as his performance is abſolutely not 
that of a good and candid man, but the pro- 
duQtion of a. mind unjuſtly exaſperated 
againſt a people, whoſe individuals either 
knew him not, or if they knew him, treated 
him with benevolence and civility, as 
they do all the Engliſh, and all other ſtran- 
gers who viſit their country, without any 

narrow- 
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narrowneſs on - account of different tenets, 
though they be in nn neee 


* own. 


CHAP. VIII. | 
Riſe progreſs, and preſent ate of cicicbeiſm 


in Ttaly. Mr. Voltaire's ae. remarks 
on the Engh 1 


| B Y the ſeveral paſſa ges "hom quoted out 
of Mr. Sharps bock, and by many more 
which i it is needleſs to quote, it plainly ap- 
„that to the word cicisbeo he annexes 
the idea of an adulterer, and that he makes 
both words perfectly ſynonimous. But this 
writer Is certainly wrong as uſual, as the 
Italians are far from giving fuch a definition | 
of that word. Cicisbeo is a cant term, which 
82 b ſignified no more than a wwhiſþerer. 
very body that knows Italian but tolerably, 
muſt know, that the letters 5. and c occur 
yery frequently in it, followed by-an e and 7. 
This frequent occurrence of be and bi, and 
of ce and ci, is the cauſe that when a perſon 
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whiſpers, . it feems that he does almoſt. no- 
thing elſe but repeat ſuch ſyllables. Hence 
to whiſper is now bisbigliare, and was ſot - 
merly cicisbeare. And becauſe lovers and 
intimate friends are apt to whiſper, the diſ- 
pleaſure that whiſpering in company always 
gives, precured them the appellation of ciers> 
beo's, that is, whiſpeyers. So much for the 
harmleſs etymology of the word, which we 
may eaſily conceive how, in proceſs of time 
came to be indifferently beſtowed both ubch 
lovers, and upon thoſe who, in all outward 
appearance, act as ſuch, attending on ladies 
with as much attention and reſpect as if 99 
were their lovers. 

The Italian cuſtorn of almoſt every wan 
attending on a bl with, A lover's, 5 
| tention and 1 


7 


GE that our women were 7 5 ly immuted 
and that 6 p they are "under no hind of .1 re - 
traint. A ſpirit of gallantry, degived from 
the ages of chivalry, much heightened and 
| refined by the revival of the Platonic philo- 
| ſophy 
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ſophy in Italy about the thirteenth century, 
and ſtill much cultivated in our univerſities, 
and in · our numerous poetical academies, has 
been ſo long incorporated in our manners, 
that almoſt every polite individual, in the 
_ \fouthetn parts of Italy eſpocially, is actuated 

by it in ſome degree. Witneſs the celebrated 
wolune of Italian verſes by Francis Petrarca, 
whoſe amorous, and yet moſt chaſte Platonic 
Fntiments for the beautiful Laura, have 
rendered him the moſt favourite poet of Italy 
for theſe four- laſt centuries; and witneſs the 
Catalogue of - his - -imitators, Which would 
umlotiit to many thoufands if it were exactly 
tile; amongſt whom many famous names 
would be included, as thoſe of Angelo Po- 
lizzona; Lorenzo 4e. Medici, Pietro Bembo, 
Montighor Della Caſa, Jacopo Sannazzaro, 
'Antiibate Caro, Bernardo Taſſo, Torquato 
Tad, Euſtachio Manfredi, and a great 
whiaky more both ancient and modern. Let 
us liſten to the Arcadians of Rome, or let 
us read the collections publiſhed on' almoſt 


deg matriage of the great in Italy, and you 
H 4 will 


14 
will find them abounding with | ſentiments 
of chaſte Platonic love. Almoſt. all the 
polite Italians imbibe ſuch ſentiments as ſoon 
as they acquire the power of reading, and 
learn that the contemplation of earthly beauty 
raiſes an boneſt mind to the een and 
love of the heavenly... n tn 01.31 
j bere is no need nom to aber intothe.dif- 
cuſſion whether theſe [Platonic notians' be 
true or falſe, ridiculous or reaſonable, It 
is ſufficient to our preſent, purpoſe, that ſuch 
notions are very univerſal in Italy; that they 
are adopted and continually diſſeminated by 
the Italian poets, or by thoſe whom the. Ita- 
lians commonly call poets; and that they 
have been adopted and ſuoceſſively diſſemi- 
nated through Italy, both in common ſpeech 
and in writing, both in proſe and verſe, for 
theſe four hundred years.a at leaſt, , Open but 
the collection of our minor poets, chronclo- 
gically compiled by Agoſtino Gobbi and his 
continuator, in fix or ſeven octavo volumes, 
thickly printed, and you will find a long 
Tucceſhion of them, from the earlieſt begin- 
ning 


a 


ning of our language to our very days, who 
have uninterruptedly rhimed to ſuch notions. 
Hence that reverential idea which almoſt 
every polite individual in Italy entertains of 
female beauty: hence that cuſtom, almoſt 
univerſal, of kiſſing in a moſt humble man- 
ner our ladies hands when we enter their 
rooms: hence that other cuſtom, almoſt 
univerſal likewiſe, of our ſervants bearing 
the train of their miſtreſſes when they walk 
on foot: and hence the power that every po- 
lite woman has amongſt us, of command 
ing as many adorers as ſhe lifts, who love her 
with this kind of myſtic love, and never | 
diſunite. the idea of her beauty from that of 
her virtue. Thoſe adorers, from the vulgar 
that know little or nothing of all this Plato- 
nic ſtuff, (call it ſo, if you pleaſe) have got 
the appellation of ciciſheo's ; which appella- 
tion, however, though bordering upon the 
ludicrous, never implies the leaſt diſparag- 
ing reflection either upon them or the ladies; 
ſo that any body, without the leaſt fear of 
offending; may not only beſtow it on men, 

but 
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but on women likewiſe, and | enquire; after 
the conſtant attendant on a lady, or aſter a 
lady conſtantly attended, by the words of 
cĩciſben and ciciſbea. '- Che fa il voſtro ciciſ- 
Ke, Signora? How does your | adorer, Ma- 
aum Came fiete in grazua delle voftra ciciſ- 
bed? Hus are you in the good graces of your 
lain If ſuch appeliations were any way 
offene, one may cafily imagine, that the 
their: months as the Engliſn have thoſe of 
bumble ſervant,” friend, adbrer, and other 
ſuch in their familiar ſpeech . 
By this ö . Make ſtill 
more? cicumſtantihk v⁊re I net Afraid ef 
proving too tedious, it may be ſcen that 
Mr! Sharp knew nothing ef the matter, 
hen di ſet» about his retack en dut H 
beb's, as he had -not'the-key'to out general 
cuſtoms and manners, which is, and never 
can he other, but atherough knowledge of 
our language, and perfect acquathtance' with 
our poetry. Not being able to comprehend, 
in che leaſt, our peculiar way of Thinking, 
through 


% 
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threugh his utter igriorance of what he ought 


not to have been ignorant, when he aſſumed 
tho character of our cenſurer, he has nat 
been able to account for what he faw ar 
heard. Following therefore the lead of 
many other impertinent travellers who had 
preceded him in the tour of Italy, he fell 
upon us in a moſt brutal manner; teviled 
our huſpands for a pretended infamous a 
quieſoente in the general proftitutian of their 
wives ; gave for indubitable that general 
proſtitution ; and attributed to the Italiana n 
downright ſyſtem of che maſt abominabia 
immorality. Was any body to tranſlate bis 


work into Italian, my coumtrymen would 


ſtrangely are in trading ſo much illiberal 
abuſe and ferocious declamations on then 
and their, manners, and many of our ladies 
would certainly wiſh, him for a while undet 

the tgition of ſome good exorciſt. 
There have been within theſe threr cen- 
turies many ſuch accurate obſervers! as t 
travellen, who have given accounts of Italy: 
but none of them have ever taken the leaſt 
15 notice 
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notice of what I have here enlarged a little 
upon, except a Frenchman, of whom by 
— and Milton in his imperfect attempts 
to write Italian poetry, in which one may 
ſee, though confuſedly, that he had · got a 
little glimmering of our peculiar notions 
about female beauty. Had he made any ſtay 
in Italy, and thoroughly maſtered the lan- 
as he would have done in a little 
time, our Platonic conceits about love had 
certainly not eſcaped his ſagacity. As to the 
Frenchman, he is the anonymous author 
ef a book intitled, Memoires pour la Vie de 
Frangors. Petrarque, tires de ſes Oewvres et 
des Auteurs Contemporains, and printed at 
Amſterdam ſo late as 706 in two volumes, 
eee e 2140141929 bus r. 
It may be faid in ee eee 
French, that they wrote a gtrat deal about 
Italian language, Italian literature, Italian 
politics, and Italian cuſtoms and manners, 
- fieur. de Voltaire incluſively, and that not 
— many who handled theſe ſubjects, 
was 
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was ever ſo lucky as to be once right, whes 
ther he blamed or praiſed. But the anony- 
mous author of theſe Memoires has at laſt 
made us pretty good amends, as he has ex- 
patiated very much on the ſame topics, and 
yet is but ſeldom wrong. Having reſolved 
to write the life of Petrarch, and tranſlate 
his Italian poetry into French verſe, this au- 
thor peruſed a vaſt number of our books, 

both Italian and Latin, not caring whether 
they were good or bad, and in general 
eſteem or ſunk into oblivion. By theſe 
means he made himſelf ſuch a maſter of our 
manners and cuſtoms, that in my opinion 
no writer, either foreign or Italian, within 
the compaſs of my knowledge, knew better 
than him whatever has been relative to them 


for theſe four hundred years. Amongſt the 


peculiarities which diſtinguiſh. our nation 
from others, that of the Platonic notions 
about love and beauty did not eſcape his ob- 
ſervation; and endeavouring to clear his fa- 
vourite author from the imputation of a law- 
1 paſſion for his beautiful Laura, who was 


a mar- 
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a" married lady, he makes, amongſt others, 
the following very learned and very judicious 
* On le trouvera peutetre encore moins 
coupable, fi on veut bien jetter un coup 
d oeil fur les moeurs du fiecle dans le quel 
il 'yivoit. Lamour n toit pas alors ce 

4 qu'il eſt A preſent un arrangement de 
e convenance, ou un commerce de liberti- 
„nage. Cetoit au contraire, une paſſion 
« honnẽte qu on regardoit comme le plus 
puiſſant mobile qui remua les cœurs, et 
« le plus capable de les porter à ces grandes 
* actions de vertu et de courage qui carac- 
« teriſent les grands hommes. 


In Engliſh thus: Petrarch will be found 


fill leſs blameable, if we but caſt a glance 
* on the manners of his age. Love was not 
e then confidered, as in our days, @ mere 
* matter of convenience, or a. commerce of 
« [ibertiniſm. It was, on the contrary, 
& Jooked upon as a laudable paſſion, as a pow- 
« erful mover of the heart, and as the great- 
& eſt inducement towards a diſplay of that 


courage 


3 


te. courage and virtue ahich is necyſer) och 
«. ratteriſe heroes 
And a few ion after; « Les hommes 

5 — ne pourront pas croire que 
_ « [amour ait jamais été un commerce pur 
te de galanterie et de tendreſſe dont on neut 
« point à rongir. Cependant rien de plus 
© vrai. Ceſt ſous cette forme que nous le 
t .yoyons repreſente dans tes ouvrages qui 
* nous reſtent du ſiecle de Petrarque. Le 
« cavalier le plus diſcret avouoit en public 
ela beaute à qu il aſoit adreſſet ſes vœux et 
« Thommage de ſon cceur. Le poete le 
e plus modeſte nommoit dans ſes vers la 
« nymphe qui lui ſervoit de muſe. La 
« dame la plus honntte ne rougiſſoit pas 
« detre lobjet d'une paſſion epurèe, et dy. 
1 repondre publiquement. 
Depraved men will not eaſßiy be Jennie 
t to believe, that love may be an innocent 
& commerce of gallantry and reciprocal affec- 
tion, of which no one need to be aſhamed. 
« Net nothing is more true. It is under this 
ferm that we ſee love repreſented in the 
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i, coorks fill extant of Petrarch's age. The 
*« diſcreeteſt cavalier owned publicly the lady 
« tohom he dared to love and honour. The 
* — modeſt poet named in bis verſes the 
« fair who inſpired them ; and the chaſteſt 
« lady never bluſhed to be the object of a 
«« guiltleſs' paſſion, nor ſcrupled to return it 
« publich.” 

Such were ' the Italian manners in Pe- 
trarch's time, and ſuch they have, in a great 
meaſure, continued to this day, if we will 
not ſtubbornly reje& the authority of ſub- 
ſequent writers, and ſpurn the teſtimony of 
all our living rhymers and verfifiers. 

I think it is the witty Voltaire who has 
faid, that the preſent Engliſh are quite dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Cromwell's time. But 
this was faid in oftentation of acuteneſs and 
- gratification of malignity, as the modern 
Engliſh have ſtill the ſame temper that they 
had in the times of Cromwell. It is not 
in the power of a few ages to change ut- 
terly thoſe general cuſtoms that have been 
long ſettled, or ſubvert the univerſal man- 

| ners 
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ners of large nations. The Muſcovites are 


forced by a law to be very polite at Peterſ- 
burgh and Moſcow, where the gentlemen 


cut their beards, and the ladies paint. But 


travel through the inner parts of their em- 
pire, and you will find that the Muſcovites 
of to- day differ but little from thoſe that 
preceded Peter the Great. Thus the Ita- 
lians are ſtill nearly the ſame as thoſe that 
lived three or four centuries ago. The ge- 
nerality of them ſtill know very well how 
to keep love and vice aſunder; and though 
at bottom their paſſions be ſtill the ſame with 
the reſt of mankind, yet with them (to expreſs 
it after the above anonymous Frenchman) 
the heart and the ſenſes have different 
routes, and their objects are ſeldom the 
ſame. The Italians know how to make a 
difference between an ordinary woman and 
2 polite lady, to whom they ſurrender their 
hearts. The one is a mere woman, who 
may remind them of the common calls of 
nature : but the other is a ſublime being ; a 
divine ſovereign of the thoughts; an object 

Vol. I. I of 
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of the greateſt reverence, 'never to be ap- 
proached but as an angel clad in human 
Had Mr. Sharp been acquainted with our 
language and poetry, theſe parts of our cha- 
meer, inſtead of exciting his reſentment, 
would only have made him ſmile : inſtead 
of running, in a moſt outrageous manner, 
againſt our ciciſbeo s, who in civil language 
we call cavaltere's, and againſt our ciciſbea's, 
whom we term dama's, he would only have 
had the pleaſure of diſplaying his wit, and 
would have made his countrymen laugh, not 
at the deformity of our. vices, but at the 
childiſhneſs of our conceits. And yet this 
had not totally debarred him from falling 
very ſarcaſtically upon many of them, who, 
forgetful of their anceſtors' ways, and-their 
methods of adoring the fair, carry on the 
moſt lawleſs paſſions under the deceitful veil 
of guiltleſs friendſhip ; ſheltering themſelves 
under the ſhade of Platonic bowers, which 
ought to be for ever ſacred to innocence and 


purity, - 


But 
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Is! 

But while I am honeſtly. telling Mr. 

Sharp all I know of this part of our con- 
duct, of which I certainly muſt know more 

than he, having myſelf been, in my bright 

days, both a ciciſbeo and an humble imitator 

of Petrarch's poetry; and while I ſet open 

a new door for him to ruſh forth and diſ- 
charge his ſpleen at the immorality of the 

higher order among us; let him till keep 

in mind, that the failings of an inconſider- 

able number of individuals are never to be 

conſidered as national corruption; and that 

a ſmall helliſh gang of Engliſhmen, who 
once cut off the head of one of their ſo- 

vereigns, conferred no right upon foreigners 

to call the collective body of this loyal na- 

tion a ſet of fanatical regicides, 
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Cuſtoms of the Italians in conſequence of their ſu- 
perſtition. Harmleſſneſs of their rareeſhows. 
Bodily ftrength of the Italians. Their num- 
bers throughout the peninſula. Debates in 
their councils about accepting or refuſing an 
abolition of ſome holidays offered by the Pope. 
Difficulties and dangers —_— innova- 


tion. 


Aris the two heavy IE of 
murder and adultery, Mr. Sharp 1 3 
Italians with that of Juperfiition. is 
ſtrange to hear him, in the height 2 his 
wiſdom, revile them for keeping a great ma- 
ny feſtibal days throughout the year, and how 
deſperately angry he is with the innumerable 
rareeſhows exhibited every where through- 


out their towns, villages, and hamlets with- 
out exception. 


To underſtand well what this writer 
means by his pretty word rareeſhows, I muſt 


give 
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give my curious reader a ſhort ſketch of our 
cuſtoms, of which he has declined to give 
an account. | 

Know then, that on Sundays, and other 
holidays, of which we have a good many, 
in almoſt all places where there is any 
church adjoining to a cluſter of houſes, our 
prieſts are uſed, both in the morning after 
the great maſs, and in the afternoon after 
the veſpers, to dreſs themſelves in pontiſica- 
libus, and make a proceſſion. 

This proceſſion i is formed by little leſs than 
all the inhabitants in the neighbourhood. The 
good creatures, as ſoon as they ſee the prieſts 
ready, quickly join in pairs, men with men, 
women with women, and children with 
children. The croſs precedes, and the prieſts 
follow them; and the proceſſion is cloſed by 
a wooden crucifix, a Madona, or ſome tute- 
lary faint placed on a large and heavy ſcaffold, 
and borne by ſome of the moſt luſty of the 
company, who are always willing to ſweat 
under the enormous weight, having a no- 
tion that the carrying it about does a deal of 
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good to that ſouls. The prieſts generally 
have lighted torches in their Fight hand, 
and thoſe of the people who can afford i 
have wax-candles, As ſoon as the image 
is lifted up from one fide of the church, 
where it is placed on holidays, the prieſts 


with the molt ſonorous voice they c can. fetch, 


begin to fing a pſalm, or the litanies, or 
ſome other thing, in Latin; and the people 
that form the proceſſion, knowing thoſo 
things by heart, though none of them un- 
derſtand a word of Latin, anſwer by turns 
to the ſinging of the prieſts. In this order, 
and with this noiſe, farmed by a good many 
diſcordant voices, the proceſſion makes 3 
large tour, and then returns to the church, 
There the raregſdom ends with a benediction 
given by the curate, ot ſome ather Prieſt of 
the pariſh ; after which, if the evening be 
not rainy, the old and the young divide, 
The old go and ſit down,.to chat among 
themſelves; and the young run as faſt as 
they can to ſome known place, where a 
dance is preſently ſet a-going, as the fide 

dlers 
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dlers always take care to be there before- 
hand. There they caper away till they are 
tired, and generally till it is time to go and 
get a bit of bread and cheeſe by way of 
ſupper. ä | 
Theſe proceſſions are the very capital ra- 
reeſhows exhibited through Italy, and moſt 
particularly in little towns and villages ; and 
againſt theſe many proteſtant travellers have 
vented a good deal of religious ſpleen. They 
are all, as well as Mr. Sharp, very angry at 
ſuch, raregſtous; and all firmly of opinion, 
that all proceſſions are very fooliſh, very ab- 
ſurd, very idolatrous, very impolitic, and 
every way ridiculous and detrimental. 
Their arguments againſt theſe are indeed ſo 
ſtrong, as always to have puzzled my logie 
whenever I attempted to prove them harm- 
leſs; and always force me to think, that in- 
ſtead of going about in proceſſion on holi- 
days, our people would do much better 
to get into inns or ale-houſes, and there 
get moſt - gloriouſly drunk, and ſwear, and 
quarrel, and talk politics or religion ; or elſe 
8 pick 
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pick up ſome chance-girl, and ſo fit them- 
ſelves for a few months retirement in ſome 
fuch place as the Lock-hofpital. 

However, as ſomething may always be 
faid pro and con in every conteſt, I have a 
mind to diſeuſs a little this affair of our ra- 
reeſhows, and offer Mr. Sharp a few reaſons 
in their favour, when confidered, not in a 
religious, but a political light. Fe 

Yet before I launch 'into this Aificult 
diſquifition, I muſt put him in mind of two 
things: the firſt is, that 'the Ttalians in' ge- 
neral are at leaſt as robuſt a race of mortals 
as any in Europe; and the ſecond is, confi- 
dering the extent of Great Britain and that 
of Italy, that the Italian is a much more nu- 
merous nation than the Britiſh. 

There are a great number of very wiſe 
mortals in this metropolis of England, 
who taking up their notions from the Fa- 
rinello's and Guarducci's they heard melodi- 


 _ ouſly warbling in the Hay-market, are ready 


at all times to aſſert, that the Italians are in 
general a very puny people, becauſe the 
| heat 
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beat of the climate makes them perſpire 
their vigour away. And it is not long ſince 
a moſt grave man, who is both a phyſician 
and a knight, reminded me of the effemi- 
nacy of Capua, which was the deſtruction 
of the great Hannibal and his valiant ſol- 
diers ; and yet thoſe ſame ſoldiers were born 
and bred in the warmeſt climates of Africa. 

In ſpite however of theſe very wiſe mor- 
tals, I take it for granted that Mr. Sharp 
will not much conteſt with me the firſt of 
theſe two points. He has obſerved, that in 
Venice men are remarkably tall; and tallneſs 
generally implies ſtrength and vigour of 
limbs. Look at any claſs amongſt them, fays 
he, and you will find a very few ſhort men 
among /i them. He has obſerved likewiſe at 
Naples, that the men ſeemed in bis eyes more 
robuft and athletic than the run of mankind in 
Londen. Theſe two obſervations are almoſt 
the only ones on this ſubject, that eſcaped 
from his pen in ſome unguarded mornent; 
and I wonder how he could ſuffer them to 
eſcape, conſidering his invincible reluctance 
| to 
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40 grant any advantage, though ever ſo 
mall, tothe Italians, when he brings them 
in competition with the Engliſh. However, 
he ſaid as much of the Venctians and the 
Neapolitans, adding even, that the Neapo- 
tan porters will carry fill greater burdens 
than the Engliſh porters. As to the reſt of 
the Italians he has been filent, and neither 
ſpoke of their labourers, nor of their ſoldiers, 
nor of any of thoſe other claſſes of people, 
whoſe trades require ſtrength of body. But 
as he did not tax them any where in his 
book with feebleneſs and effeminacy, I take 
- it for granted that he was aſhamed to 
1 ſtrengthen the falſely received opinion, that 
the Italians are a womaniſh race of people, 
only fit for fiddling and finging, becauſe 
they are born under too warm a ſun, 

Mr. Sharp may perhaps be willing to 
conteſt the ſecond point, and deny the ſupe- 
riority of populouſneſs of Italy, when com- 
pared to that of Great Britain, as he muſt 


be ſenſible that he has woefully deplored the 
» unpopulouſneſs of many ſpots there, which 


in 
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in the days of old Rome med with 
numberleſs human creatures; and to give a 
ponderoſity to his arguments, he may per- 
haps quote the reſpectable authority of bi- 
ſhop Burnet, who, though a native of Scot- 
land, ſaid, It is amazing to fee the deſolatian 
of Italy, and how miſerably it is unpeopled. 
Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of the deſolation 
and depopulation obſerved by the biſhop 
throughout Italy, and by our traveller in a 
few parts only of the papal and Neapolitan 
dominions; let him firſt conſider, that 
the whale ſuperficies of Italy is not lar- 
ger than the ſuperficies of Great Britain; 
and then let him remember that he has given 
us 2 liſt, which he had reaſon to believe au- 
thentic, of the inhabitants of Tuſcany, who ac- 
cording to that lift (excluſive of the ſtate of 
Lucca) amount to nine hundred and forty odd 
thouſand, though Tuſcany be ſcarcely the 
twelfth part of Italy, and though it be, for 
the greateſt part, mountainous, and conſe» 
quently thinly peopled when compared to 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and many other flat 
provinces 
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provinces in ſeveral parts of our peninſula, 

Then let him 'retolle& the populouſneſs of 
the whole Italian coaſt for about ſixteen hun- 
dred miles, and remember in particular that 
ſtreak of habitations on the border of 
the Ligurian ſea, from Nice to Genoa, 

which part of our coaſt is one hundred 
and twenty miles in length; and yet looks 
like one continued town through all that 
ſpace, containing ten or eleven towns, and 
about - three-ſcore villages, beſides a vaſt 
many cluſters of houſes between thoſe towns 
and villages. Let him recolle& what num- 
berleſs habitations, ſcarcely interrupted by 
empty ſpaces, are on either fide of the vallies 
of Ponſevera and Bifagno, which reach-from 
Genoa to the foot of the Bocchetta, for about 
twenty miles. Let him recolle& how thick 
are the towns and villages throughout the 
king of Sardinia's dominions, and in Pied- 
mont eſpecially, which, though a large pro- 
vince, looks almoſt like one fingle city. Let 
him recolle& what a number of towns, vil- 


lages, and houſes may be feen from Turin 
to 
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to Milan, and from Milan to Venice: how 
numerous are the people of Chivaſſo, Creſ- 
centino, Trino, Caſale, Vercelli, Novara, 
Bufalora and Magenta; and then thoſe of 
Lodi, Cremona, Pizzghitone, Gera d' Adda, 
Bozzolo, Mantova, Bergamo, Breſcia, Ve- 
rona, Vicenza, and Padua, all lying almoſt 
in a line of little more than two hundred and 
thirty miles, with a great many conſiderable 
villages and little towns interſperſed. © Then 
let him recollect, in the pope's dominions 
only, that row of towns from Bologna to 
Macerata; that is, Bologna, Imola, Fa- 
enza, Forli, Forlimpopoli, Ceſena, Savi- 
niano, Rimini, Cattolica, Peſaro, Fano, 
Sinigaglia, Ancona, Camerano, Loretto, 
Recanati, and Macerata, which are all in 
a line of little more'than a hundred and fifty 
miles, . and all ſurrounded with ous ter- 
ritories. Let him then turn back towards 
Lombardy, and look on the numberleſs 
towns and villages ſcattered all about the 
Monte di Brianza, juſt under the mountains 
of Switzerland, perhaps the moſt populous 

and 
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and the moſt delightful province in all Italy, 
and yet very ſeldom viſited by Engliſh tra- 
vellers. Let him then conſider the ſmall, 
but thickly inhabited, ſtates of Lucca, Par- 
ma, and Modena, and the infinite number, 
ſcarcely known to the world, who live on 
the long range of the Apennines, for the 
| ſpace of about fix hundred miles; among 
which there is a ſmall nation never men- 
tioned by any Engliſh traveler, betwixt Ve- 
rona and the Alps beyond Roveredo, where 
a language is ſpoke of unknown origin; 
which nation is fuppoſed by the marquis 
Maffei, in his Verona Dluftrata, to be de- 
ſcended from the Cimbri, defeated by Ma- 
rius. Then let Mr. Sharp give me leave to 
inform him, that I have been aſſured by his 
friend, the late Engliſh refident in Venice, 
that the Venetians have more than two mil - 
lions and a half of ſubjects in Italy only, 
though the Venetians amongſt the Italian 
ſovereigns hold but the fourth rank. Add 
to all this, the king of Naples dominions, 
which take up near one third of Italy, ex- 
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dluſive of Sicily. From this account let our 
traveller, if he can, ſtrike out a calculation, 
approaching to exactneſs, and he will find, 
that it — be ridiculous to compare. the 
numbers contained in Great Britain with 
thoſe of Italy; where, upon a moderate 
computation, and excluſive of its three great 
iſlands, (Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica) there 
are very near fourteen millions of people; 
when in all Great Britain, that is, in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, it is ſaid, that 
there are little more than ſeven millions . 
Many Italians pretend that Italy contains more 


than ſixteen millions of people. However, the follow- 
ing is an account of its inhabitants, as far as my beſt 
enquiries could go : 
The king of Naples, excluſive of Sicily, 3,800,000 
The pope, - - - - - - = =, 1,350,000. 


The grand duke of Tuſcany, according 
to Mr. Sharp's liſt, leaving out the odd 


numbers 940, o00 
The republic of Luc. = - 140,000. 
The duke of Moden. - - - 330,000: 


The duke of Parma. - - $330,000 
The Venetians, '- - 2, 600, ooo 


State of Milan, « - - - - < 1,060,000, 
State of Mantua, welt ˙ _ 
b The 


1 

Having ſtated theſe two points, I win 
now ſay ſomething of the ſuperſtition of the 
Italians, and of their feftival-days and raree- 
ſhows, which include not only their fre- 
quent proceſſions, but their high and low 
maſſes; the great ornaments beſtowed on 
e their ceremonies at Chriſt- 


Brought over 10,739,000 
„»The king of Sardinia, excluſive of 
Sardinia and Savoy, = - 25,0, ooo 
1 The republic of Genoa, excluſive of 
Corſica, - + = + '<- 470, ooo 


1 4,890,000 


© In 1729, Keyſler reckoned two millions only, exclufive of Sar- 
dinia ; but it muſt now be conſidered, that ſince Keyſler's time, 2 
large tract of Lombardy and Montferrat have been added to that 
king's dominions. Then agriculture, and eſpecially the planting of 
mulberry trees, has been greatly encouraged within theſe forty years 
| in every part of his gountry, which has confiderably encreaſed its po- 

pulouſneſs, _ 

+ The firſt edition of this work has procured the author farther in- 
telligence with regard to the populouſneſs of Italy. According to 
that intelligence, the Pope has a full million of Italian ſubjects more 
than is ſet down in the above liſt, and the republic of Genoa near 
eighty thouſand leſs. Theſe two, is ſeems, are the moſt capita} objec- 
tions to this liſt, It is farther aſſerted that the Italian iſlands, Malta 
included, contain ſomething more than ſixteen hundred thouſand in- 
Mas, 
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mas, in the Holy Week, at Eaſter, and on 
many other occaſions; the various and rich 
accoutrements of their prieſts, of all ranks, 
from the pope down to the curate, when on 
their duty; and numberleſs other things of 
this kind, which render religion grand and 
magnificent in its outward appearance, eſpe- 
cially in the raviſhed ſight of our common 
people, who are thoſe that moſt want to be 
impreſſed with awful ideas. 

With theſe rareeſhows, which are cer- 
tainly ſuperſtitious in a great meaſure, the 
Italians have been reproached ever ſince the 
great ſchiſm that took place in the Chriſtian 
religion about the time of Henry VIII. 
This reproach has been handed down to us 
from one ' proteftant traveller to another 
and they have all expatiated, if not with 
great wiſdom, at leaſt with great aſperity 
and mockery, on'the folly of thoſe Italian 
politics, which allow of ſuch enormous in- 
tervals and means of diffipation. Nor has 
any of theſe all-knowing politicians ever 
ſeemed to entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion, that 
Vet l. K there 
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there can be arguments produced in favour 
of theſe feſtivals and rarecſhows, and fuck 
arguments too, as will overbalance theirs, 
at leaſt with regard to ſuch practices which 
are certainly derived from thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, who, like the modern Italians, wers 
very. ſuperſtitious, and as fond of feſtivals 
and rarceſhows as their ſucceſſors of to-day, 
But men of narrow. underſtandings feel fo 
rapturous a joy when they can make a parade 
of their ſurpriſing quickneſs in finding out 


that it i is no wonder if they are 4 ready 
to repreſent; their cuſtoms: and manners in a 
ridiculous light. You, may tell theſe men, 
that general cuſtoms form themſelves by im- 
perceptible degrees, and. that, when they 
are formed, it is aot only extremely difficult 
to alter them, but extremely dangerous 
even to attempt it. They will ſtill go on 
with mockery upon mockery, and with de- 
clamation upon declamation; and every neu 
attempt to bring them to reaſon. is but 2 
renovation of their abſurdity, 


Howeyer, 
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However, to give Mr. Sharp fome ſmall 
dotion of Italian politics relative to rareeſhows, 
he muſt permit me to inform him, that the 
_ Pope Benedict XIV. once offered all the 

| Iralian princes an utter abolition of all holi- 
days, Sundays excepted; which offer pro- 
eured him the appellation of Papa proteſ- 
tante, the proteſtam Pope. 

Had that abolition taken place, it would 
certainly have demoliſhed a large portion of 
thoſe ſuperſtitious rareeſnows ſo nauſeated by 
proteſtants in general, and by Mr. Sharp 
in particular, But, after long debates and 
conſultations, every one of thoſe princes re- 
jected his holineſs' offer, and choſe rather to 
go on in the old way. 

The reaſons urged for accepting the of- 
fered abolition may eaſily be gueſſed by any 
thop-keeper in England, let him be ever ſo 
dull. We have lately got in Italy a pretty 
numerous ſet of young gentlemen, who 
can talk as glibly about political mat- 
ters as any old member of the Robinhood 
Society, and deſcant, with as much elc- 
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quence and perſpicuity, upon arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, as any Britiſh 
grocer or, haberdaſher of them all. Our 
young men of quality not only read Voltaire, 
Rouſſeau, the marquis d'Argens, Monteſ- 
quieu, and other modiſh French, writers, 
but likewiſe many Engliſh books tranſlated 
into Italian from the French. By means of 
ſuch ſtudies, it is inconceivable how: our 
young men of quality encreaſe in wiſdom and 
ſcepticiſm every day. | 
Counſellors of this caſt, we may. well 
ſuppoſe, when the great queſtion concern- 
ing the offered abolition was agitated, 
launched out, with great-force of ratiocina- 
tion, upon © the prodigious advantages that 
« would infallibly accrue to arts, manufac- 
« tures and commerce, by exploding thoſe 
« uſeleſs and noxious feſtivals ; upon the 
large additions which might be made to the 
« preſent ſtock in trade, by the united la- 
« bours of ſeveral millions of hands in the 
«« ſpace of forty or fifty days gained by the 
« abolition every year; and on the ſtrong 
« probability 
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« probability of underſelling our neighbours 
at foreign markets in a very ſhort time, 
* which would quickly make us maſters of 
the whole commerce of the countries 
« round, give us numerous fleets in a few 
cc years, and render the Italian name 
<< reſpectable once more to the whole 
« world.” 

After having opened this enchanting 
proſpect, we may likewiſe eafily conceive, 
that thoſe young counſellors , pointed out 
with great acuteneſs of obſervation, the 
% innumerable evils produced by idleneſs, 
« the great parent of vice; and enlarged 
* moſt pompouſly on the inexpreſſible hap- 
« pineſs which a nation enjoys, whoſe 
ce poor are ſo induſtriouſly inclined as to 
* employ every moment of their time in 
« jinceſſant labour. 

Theſe, and other ſuch aſtoniſhing argu- 
ments were probably confirmed by the ex- 
ample of the Engliſh in particular, © who by 
« their unparalleled ' induſtry and natural 
cc Jore of labour, are all become very rich 
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and very happy, the greateſt part of them 
being lords and {quires, who not know- 
ing what to do with their bags of money, 
« run in ſhoals about the world to ſcatter it 
« away, and eſpecially about Italy, where, 
% amongſt other ſatisfactions, they obtain 
te that of hearing ſongs, ſung in the trueſt 
* taſte, and of contemplating the moſſy 
r ruins of ancient Rome, together with the 
© half-defaced works of Michelangelo and 
6c Raphael. 

But now, Mr. Sharp, let us turn the 
leaf, and ſee what is contained in the next 
page; that is, let us hear the anſwer given 
to thoſe learned and wiſe counſellors by an 
old-faſhioned ſtaunch Macbiavelian, and 
his reaſons againſt accepting the offered abo- 
The fellow began his ſpeech with this 
old, very old obſervation, that © te plu- 
% rality muſt needs be ever poor, let their. 
&* induſtry be ever ſo great, and their labour 
« ever ſo inceſſant.” He then went on in 
this ſtrain ; | 
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If this be true, as it is without doubt, 
« that labour is the greateſt murderer of 
«« men, as it appears by the ſhort ſpace that 
s the laborious part of mankind live, 
« when compared to the long time lived by 
« the idle, why ſhould we be ſo uncharitable 
« as to ſhorten the lives of our countrymen 
« xwith an increment of fatigue? What is 
te there in the world that deſerves the get- 
te ting, if it muſt be got at ſo dear an ex- 
ce pence? Pray, gentlemen, what do we 
4% want farther than what we have? Does 
% not Italy, one year with another, pro- 
ce duce corn for us all? It certainly does, 
e fince we ſend many ſhip- loads of it to Spain 
* and Turkey when the crop proves tole- 
te rable, beſides furniſhing Switzerland with 
& a great part of the bread that is eaten 
te there? Then Italy produces a great deal 
* more wine than we could poſſibly drink, 
Ali we were all turned into ſponges. We 
© have cattle enough to furniſh the whole 
« peninſula with meat: we have horſes, 
c afles, and mules in abundance: the 
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* whole land ſwarms with fowls, both wild 
© and tame; and the ſea, which encom- 
& paſſes us on three ſides, and our rivers 
e and lakes, are very liberal to us of very 
good fiſh. As for cheeſe, we have ſuch 
quantities, and ſo good, that all the na- 
tions of Europe will taſte of it, as like- 
* wiſe of our Bologna-ſauſages, and maca- 
* roni's, and vermicelli's, and other ſuch 
good things. Then we have very luſ- 
** cious grapes, and melons, and apples, 
* and pears, and figs, and plums, and 
s oranges, and lemons; and all other ſorts * 
* of fruits in an aſtoniſhing abundance. 
„Our gardens give us cabbages, and ſallad, 
* and all kinds of pot-herbs twenty times 
* more than we need. You all know 
« what prodigious quantities of oil we ſend 
« abroad, beſides what we uſe at home: 
« you all know what plenty of good rice 
* ſome of our provinces yield, and turkey- 
te corn, and cheſnuts, which make up the 
* chief food of our low people, You know 
te what quantities of beans and peas, and 
«* other 
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te other kinds of pulſe, we may conſume 
te of our own growth. Our mountains 
&« yield-near as much iron and copper as we 
te want, beſides ſo much fine marble of all 
« forts, both for uſe and ornament, that 
te we might build new cities, if we thought 
te it neceſſary. We have no need of buying 
te any kind of timber from abroad, as we 
e have oaks, and elms, and fir-trees, and 
te walnut-trees, more than our carpenters 
te will ever want, beſides black and red 
« ebony, and many other fine woods 
for cabinet- making. We have fewel for 
« firing, flax to make linen, and hemp enough 
© to hang us all, if we had a mind to it. 
% We have wool enough to cloath all the 
lower partof our people, and hides and ſkins 
te enough for our ſhoes and gloves; and a 
* thouſand other bleſſings, for which we 
© ought to be thankful ; and above all the 
nations in the world, except perhaps the 
*« Chineſe, we have an immenſe quantity of 
« ſilk, which our ground produces every 
6 where. This article alone, good Sirs, is 
more 
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« more than equivalent to all the ſuperflui- 
ties which our preſent general luxury and 
corruption makes us dream we want from 
other countries. Our ſilk alone will pro- 
cure us coffee from Arabia, ſugar from 
* Martmico, pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and 
nutmegs from the Eaſt- Indies; pilchards; 
« herrings, and falmon from Falmouth, 
« Yarmouth, and Carrickfergus; and as 
much gold and ſilver from Peru and Po- 
4 toſi as will fücilitate all kinds of mercan- 
tile buſimeſs among us; and yet the ba- 
lance of trade be ſtill in our favour. We 
« have already ſo much tobacco of our owrt 
, prowth, that if we improve a little far- 
« ther the cultivation of it, we ſhall in 4 
es little time want no more either from Vir- 
« ginia or from Salonicchio. What then, 
in the name of confuſion, do theſe gentle- 
« men want more? What need have we 
to encreaſe our natural riches with papat 
« abolitions ? Are we not a nation numerous 
**-enough, and as ſtrong and as healthy as 
"OP other nation? And what do thefe 
e beardleſs 
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® beardlefs gentry talk about the Engliſh, and 
bring their example to ſupport their ultra- 
“ montane reaſoning ? The Engliſh, we al - 
low, are a very ingenious and induſtrious 
people, as we ſee by their cloaths; their 
watches, and their Birmingham-wares: 
They are a people that hate idlenefs as 
© much as they hate the French and the 
. Devil. But is it poſitively true, that they 
« are all lords and ſquires, becauſe they 
e hate idleneſs and love hard work? Yet; 
ſuppoſe this was true, what would it figs 
« nify? What buſineſs have we to make 
lords and fquires of all our poor? Is it 
not better for them to live a long life in 
e idlenefs, than to be for a few years la- 
&« bouring lords, and hard-working fquires # 
« Then our idle poor propagate much faſter 
than the laborious Engliſh, if it be true, 
« that the country of the Engliſh,. though 

« ſomewhat larger than ours, ſcarcely con- 
* tains half as many inhabitants; and you 
all know, gentlemen, that propagation has 
teen the chief end of our creation. But 


« alas, 831 let us ſaddle an addi- 
| cc tional 
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* tional weight of labour on our poor, and 
hen redox at the ſame time of their 
s rejoicing feſtivals and rareeſhows, what 
will be the conſequence? The con- 
&* ſequence will be, that they will work 
* their own deſtruction. It is true, that 
our ſtock in trade will certainly grow 
« a little larger, for a while, after the abo- 
« Iition, and bring perhaps ſome few cart- 
& Joads of money into our country from fo- 
« reign parts. But then the cheapneſs of 
* money will cauſe dearneſs of proviſions, 
ic and encreaſe much the price of all the 
ts neceſſaries of life: and then our poor 
&« will be poor indeed, as it is certain they 
i have u good backs as any poor i in Chriſ- 
« tendom to undergo labour; but have, on 
« the other hand, no more wit than the 
« other poor in Chriſtendom to make their 
« profit of their labour, and get their ſhare 
42 of the aforeſaid cart-loads of money. 
« Skilful computers, who are ſeldom of 
« their claſs, will get all that money to 
t themſelves; and a few will have plums 
" and large eſtates, while thouſands ſhall 
cc « be 
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« be obliged to labour, pine, and ſtarve. 
“Then dearneſs of proviſions and other ne- 
« ceſſaries will often make them angry, 
«and upon the leaſt ground of complaint 
* they will afſemble riotouſly, and burn 
e and deſtroy granaries and mills, and throw 
e corn and cheeſe into ponds and rivers to 
% make them cheap; and feditiouſly ſur- 
e round the dwellings of our nobility and 
te chief people, whom they ſhall dream to 
te be the authors of their wants ; and create 
« great confuſion in all parts of the coun- 
« try; and thus we ſhall bring upon us 
« ſuch evils and calamities as we are {till to- 
« tal ſtrangers to. Let us therefore ſuffer 
te the good creatures to live on as they have 

« done theſe many ages ; let them gaze with 
« wonted ſuperſtition on their wooden faints 
« and paſte-board Madona's ; let them en- 
« joy their feſtivals and rareeſhows ; and a 
« fig for theſe outlandiſh politics imported in 
& French books, that turn the heads of all 
e our reading youth, and never will do Italy 


** any good!” 


Now 
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Now, Mr. Samuel Sharp the politician, 
what reply would vou have made to this 
ſpeech of our Machiavelian ? Did you not 
fay, that the goudoliers of Venice are better 
ſad and better dreſſad than your boatmon on 
the Thames? that che low people at Naples 
look es athletically as Milo in times of yore 
that che beggars of Tuſcany are hetter clad 
and mare cleanly lodged than. your ' beggars 
through Middloſex and Surry ? You certainly 
faid or hinted ſomething in your book: to this 
purpoſe; and heaven knows: what you would 
have ſaid if you had ever entered the chear- 
ful and hoſpitable habitations of the Lom- 
bard, the Piedmontefe, and the Genoeſe 
peaſantry. ! Will you now (till ſay, Sir, that 
their feſtivals and rarceſbows are totally im- 
politic as well as ſuperſtitious, and that the 
princes. of Italy were not ſo wiſe as your 
worſhip, becauſe they. did not accept of the 
abolition. as you would have done? 

- Theſe feſtivals and rarceſhows, Mr. Sharp, 
are. ſuperſtitious, I grant it over and over; 
* che vulgar of Italy are very credulous 
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when they believe, that their falvation partly 
depends on their devotion to thoſe feſtivals 
| hs rarceſhows. | But while you upbraid 
for their ſuperſtition and 
— do not forget your friends at homey = 
and obſerve, that abſurdities are not all on 
the other fide of the water. Remember, 
Sir, that in your days and mine fome of 
your countrymen. were tried, and ene of 
them. faicly hanged, for having drowned a 
por old woman, becauſe ſhe was a witch 
This ſingle fact ought to perſuade you, that 
the lower part of mankind are naturally fu- 
perſtitious and credulous every where. And 
we men: of bright underſtandings may ecafily 
rail at credulity and ſuperſtition ; but to root 
them out of the world is beyond the power 
of our wit; and I know ſome people, who 
would not think it very advantageous nei- 
ther, if it was even poſſible. Changes are 
not made without inconvenience, even from 
worſe to better, as one of your heſt divines 
has obſerved : and the aboliſhing of feſtivals 
and rareeſhows in Italy would in all likeli- 


hood 


muſt not forget, that credulity and ſuperſti- 
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hood prove juſt as eaſy as to hinder the 
Engliſh frecholders from ſelling their votes 
at elections. Mr. Sharp may ſcoff as long 
as he pleaſes at the ſuperſtitiog and credulity 
of the Italians : he is very 5 but he 


tion are no vices; that it is no crime to run 
and ſee a man in a bottle in the Haymar- 
ket, or ghoſt in Cock-lane : to buy dying- 
P 
ing a W to be dupes of newys- paper 
quacks, and Grub-ſtreet politicians: to be 
averſe to ſit thirteen at table: to croud 
Whitfield and Welley's tabernacles, and be 
methodiſts, quakers, or anabaptiſts: to eat 
croſs buns at Eaſter, and ſlaughter turkies 
at Chriſtmas : to wonder at the French, 
that can live upon frogs and ſoop, and be 
e ee e ee 


CH AP. 


1 Us 1 


-im cH AP. n Þ 22 
Ricbes got Baer 98 in England, 
. Shall of Mr. Sharp's remarks on this 
facher. Voltaire s opinion of Engliſh li- 
. terature, and of Shakeſpeare and Dryden's 
worte in particular. French tranſlation 
ef the Spectaror not ſo contemptible as re- 
«preſented by Voltaire or Mr. Sharp. Vol- 
+. taire's ignorance of the Talian. Hes ridi- 
alu encomiums on Golden BY 


Ku: it. already e the reader's 
ſatisfaction, that Mr. Sharp underſtands not 
a'word of Italian. Were any farther evi- 
dence neceflary, I would inſtance his child- 
iſh remarks on our theatres, on which he 
has beſtowed five full letters, and his pro- 
found filence about the * ſtate of our 
literature. | 

Of our theatrical ties: as poets, he 
fays nothing. He only deſcribes the extent 
of our ſtages ; the width of the boxes 3 their 

Vor- * L price. 
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price and diſpoſition ; the 
ſcenery ; its iltomingtion,” br no- illumina- 
tion ; the falary of the fingers ; the length 
of the dances; che inatten nf? che au- 
dience, and other fuck 
which prove not only tedious, but erroneous 
for the greateſt part. Ne ſays, for inftance, 
in one line, chat the oper . pasformeri are 
not paid ft" fiberaly ler Naples as at Ben- 
am; and in the next line, chat Gabrieli 
had, fer one peur only, nint" Dundred" Engh/b 
pounds, Would then Gabrieli be more libe- 
rally paid, if ſhe was engaged for the Hay: 
market ? There ſhe would ſearcely be paid 
more than a thouſand paynds, and be at the 
expence of coming 90d going, beſides the 
greater expence that ſhe, would be put to 
for 5 8. which is, at Jeaſh, thrice, dearer 
„ London than in Naples. Mr. Sharp 

ſeems firmly perſuadeg, that the Italian mu- 
ficians get vaſt heaps of guineas here, and 
buy large eſtates with Engliſh money when 
they go hack to their homes : but let him, 
il he can, name mors than ope Italian 110 
ho 


gaudineſs of the 


1 7 J | 
who ever grewerich in England fince Sene- 
ſino. I have ſeen for ten years the operas 
in the Haymarket carried on to the great 

ſatisfaction f the Engliſh muſical ladies; 
but I have likewiſe ſeen almoſt all the chief 
Italian performers there return home very 
poor, or with very ſmall favings in their 
pockets, in ſpjght of their enormous ſalaries, 
and prodigious ' benefits. Viſconti, Serafino, 
Mattei, and one or two more, carried away, 
it may be, four or five hundred pounds each, 
one with another: but Mingotti, Potenza, 
Cornacchini, Ricciarelli, and many more 
went away moneyleſs; as they choſe to ſub- 
mit to an unjuſt abatement in their falaries, 
rather than truſt twice to thoſe jurymen, 
who made ſtrange mouths on hearing that 
people were paid a thouſand pounds for a ſong. 
the ſingers of leſs note are ſo poorly 

paid, conſidering the dearneſs of every thing 
in London, that they ſtruggle under great 
difficulties all the time they ſtay here; get 
themſelves into jail pretty often for debt; 

and at * return home as poor as they came. 
L 2 As 
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| As to the fiddlers and other Italians, who 
come here to play or to teach muſic, fool- 


iſhly attracted by the great renown of Eng- 
liſh riches, they perform at the @pera at Ma- 
dam Cornelys's, and trot about from houſe 
to houſe every morning, to give leſſons for 
two or three guineas a dozen, while the 
winter laſts ; but ſcarcely one in twenty has 
found himſelf twenty pounds the better at 
the year's end for theſe twenty years paſt. 
I will not expatiate farther on this low 
ſubject, of which, low as it is, Mr. Sharp 
knows, but very little, notwithſtanding bis 
pretty compariſon between Chabran and Gi- 
ardini, and his encomiums on the two Bi- 
ſouci's, as he calls them; or. Beſoz21, as he 
ought to have called them. 1 8 
Inſtead of being fo diffuſe as he.j 
theſe trifles, our author would have * 
much better to have given, us ſome criti- 
cal ſynopſis or analyſis of, ſome of the co- 
medies, . tragedies, farces, or operas, which 
he pretends to have ſeen: in ſeveral of our 


WO, to enable us to compare them 
| with 
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with the works of the ſame kind written 
in the ' Engliſh language. But inſtead of 
doing any thing of this fort, he touches, and 
does but touch, upon our Harlequins and 
Don Faſtidio's, and takes not the leaſt notice 
of our extempore-comedies : à ſingularity 
ſtriking enough for any ſtranger to note 
amongſt the moſt peculiar characteriſtics 
of the Italian theatre. What delight can 
an Engliſh reader find in hearing Mr. Sharp 
talk of the white or black drawers worn by 
the Italian dancers on the ſtage; of lemonades 
drank in the boxes by Italian ladies; or of 
the alternate loſs and gain made by Italian 
managers? What do we caro whether in- 
duſtry or mere accident e gr.2- 
lars i in his way? 

Flad this writer been able to See 
ever ſo little of our language, he would, 

in all likelihood, have touched upon the 
merits of our poets and men of learning; 
and would have ſaid ſomething, good or 
bad, right or wrong, of the great number 


E nt continually publiſhed in many of 
L 3 our 
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our towns. Was this a topic to be, over- 
looked by ſuch a. ſkilful; cenſurer? By a 
man who has reſided about . a year, amongſt 
us, without having any thing to do? By 
a man, who has been an auth hnaſelf 
before he went his journey, and did in- 
tend ſtill to keep that character on his 
return? This was a topic not to be paſt 
unnoticed by Mr. Sharp, who betrays a 
ſtrong deſire to be ranked amongſt the 
modiſh writers of the age in the very 
firſt pages of his work, giving a _ minute 
detail of his memorable viſit (juſt as he was 
going to enter Italy) to the famous monſieur 
de Voltaire, and pluming himſelf on his 
early acquaintance with en 
genius. 

On ſeeing Mr. 2 upon the 
deſcription of his Italian ramble, with a live- 
ly ſtricture on that Frenchman's opinions and 
works, I certainly expected he would not 
have miſled the opportunity of | gratifying 
the curioſity of his learned countrymen, by 
* them ſomething worthy notice of the 


learning 
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Jearibg of Itabyl: bùt I was ſdon aware I 
mould. be difappuinted. Yet perhaps he has 
done bettet to mit this fruitful ſubjett, as 
dhe lirtſo he. tells us of Voltaitel is © jejune, 
& erfling is unintervſting, and ſo ecroneous, 
— — * 

Iuiſd, —— e id 
Mr. Strap motftpatcibtically, that a Frenchs 
mam ru thfie tbe langnage g Shbkeſpeares 
Ay: would every Engliſhinam that the 
Mogul himielf oould ꝝ and; ſo would all men 
un all ec es be pleaſed, if foreigners could 
taſte tho langukge af their beſt pots. Ag 
far ab ſuek a iſh au go, every ſenſihle na- 
tive of any country ĩs a very laudable patriot. 
Every: Frenchman would be glad to ſee even 
the inhabitants af the moon taſte-thoſe dra- 
mati performanaes which fill his heart with 
pity or convulſo his face with daughter; 
and every Italian, weuld be ſupremely. re- 
Þiced-40.fe the whole univerſe delighted by 
Pulei, animated by Arioſto, and melted by 
Metaſtaſio. But theſe are idle wiſhes, that 
W L 4 never 
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never will be gratified. Too large a part of 


a man's life muſt neceſſarily be ſpent in ac- 
quiring that infinite aſſociation of | ideas, 
which is indiſpenſibly required to taſte, as a 
native, the: language of any | foreign. poet. 
Few men enjoy leiſure enough for fo difficult 
an acquiſition: and it is owing to the Want 
and ſelf· conceit, that ſo:many-eritics'of -all 
nations blunder at every word, whenever 
they ſit in judgment on this and that foreign 
poet. I am preſumptuous enough to think 
myſelf a tolerable maſter of the Engliſh ;/but 
Tam likewiſe humble enough to abſtain from 
pronouncing that many paſſages in Milton 
and Shakeſpeare are not ſtriking,” becauſe 
| they do not ſtrike me when I read them: 
and this my reſetve and timidity ariſes from 
an obſervation I have had many times occa+ 
ſion to make, that many of thoſe paſſagęs 
which did not ſtrike me when I read them 
myſelf, have ſtruck me very forcibly when I 
heard them read by thos' — knew boy 


_ are to be read. 
$ 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Sharp is then quite out of che way | 

when he fays, that Voltaire has preſented 
his countrymen with fone: ſpecimens of 
— works, — 4 n mate 
poet. Had our author n np 
Voltaire's works, he would certainly have 
given another account of Voltaire's:'real 
vuicum, when had gave thoſe ſpecimens. 
Voltaire, on one fide, never knew Engliſh 
enough to conſtrue a page of ſunple profes 
and is actuated, on the other hand, by a 
vanity bordering upon phrenzy, to appear 
poſſeſſed of all the modern polite languages: 
to ſhew his ſkill in Engliſh, he has given 
the world ſome random criticiſms on a few | 
Britiſh poets, Dryden and Shakeſpeare eſpe- i 
cially. Of Dryden 's poetical Works he ap- = 
proves ai tenth: part 'only, without ſpecifying 
the ane that he approves, and the nine he 
diſapproves. An ingenuous and ſatisfactory 
judgment! On Shakeſpeare he beſtowed, 
here and there, a few meagre praiſes when 
he was in England. But as ſoon as he was 
TICS | gone, 
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gone, he changed his tobe, and ade re- 
peate&.cndeatours to render him ridiculous. 
Let us but read his tranſlation of Hamlet , 
bpinion,. are infirely without taſte and judg 
ment in their — — 
favourite pot. 
Emy de 1 conver- 
fitiom witir Mr. Sharp, called the French tran- 
not bring ini qutſtion our author's recollec- 
ton of Voltaire s words, and much leſs 
bis vnracity in this particular. But 28 J 
could ſpeak Frenek from my infancy, I will 
tion of the SpeQator is very faithful, as to 
the fenſe, ald very elegant, ds to the lan · 
goape. It is true, that the French read it 
lch road the original; and the reaſon is plain, 
The 1 are, in a 1 mea- 


Sen annere benh — 
| ſure, 
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ſure, local; therefore carmot equally/mie» 


reſt: foreign readers. Tho Frenclr tranſtatur 


well aware of this, has ever: gnditted forme 
of thoſe papers which -were applicable: to the 
Engliſh innere only: Werd the Spectaut 
tranflated ever fo well in Ardbitz it would 
pleaſo the N Fd 3 iv does:the 
Freneh!: 00147 (iu 2d Hf νν,ẽe aid” ahora 

But if Voltaire | Ty whally: depreciated 
Py French tranſlation of the Spectds 
tor to Mir. Sharp, he has been as unjauſt 
to Monſieur. Coſte, as he has t many other 
of his conntrymen. Eis warmeſt admiters 
cannot deny, that he has wronged ud 
Rouſſeau the poet, the Abbe des Fontaines 
Freron, the journaliſts of Trevoux, un 
many mort, of whom. be has repeatedly; 


and with the greateſt malice, -endearonred 


to give 4 much worſe character than they 

deſerve. ; And was any man to model his 

opinions on Voltaire's aſſertion with regard 

himſelf would ſmile at his eredulity. o gt. 

£ wk 1 Mr. Voltaire has been unjuſt to 
e many 
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many. of his countrymen, he is till more ſo 
to many who are foreigners in reſpect to him. 
See him play the critic on the Engliſh, the 
Italians, the Spaniards, and the Portugueſe, 
| Hennuity; of his foppery, and of his arro- 
ganeec?» Whether he commends or diſap- 
proves, his cenſure is the offspring of envy, 
and his praiſe the child of affectation. In 
the above-mentioned tranſlation of Hamlet, 
he has turned into burleſque: what was ſe- 
rious, ' and metamorphoſed folemnity into 
buffoonery. Vet, both by his tranſlation, 
and his remarks on the original, he wants 
to impoſe himſelf for a mighty con- 
Nay, he has fo far ſucceeded in his malig- 
nant ſcheme of depreciating Shakeſpeare, 
that numberleſs of his countrymen think the 
Engliſh bard many degrees below the worſt 
dramatic writer ever produced by France. 
This is actually the prevalent opinion in that 
kingdom concerning Shakeſpeare : and this 


_ is a day that I myſelf was 
cenſured 
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cenſured in print, by a ſcribbling friar of 
Bologna, for a favourable: account I gave 
my countrymen of Shakeſpeare ; and the 
friar's argument reſted upon this ſingle point, 
that Voltaire had been long in England, as 
well as J, and had given an account of that 
ſame poet very different from mine. But 
was it poſſible to make Voltaire underſtand 
Engliſh as well as a native, and infuſe. into 
him ſome ſenſe of ſhame at the ſame time, 
J am of opinion he would curſe himſelf for 
tho greateſt literary impoſtor that ever exiſted, 
on his giving a new peruͤſal to his abſurd 
tranſlation of Hamlet. Vet let us be juſt to 
this impoſtor, and ſay, that his difinge- 
nuity in criticiſm, and his ignorance in 
foreign languages, do not take all 1i 
merit from him. We ſhould be unjuſt, 
not to admire the great beauty of his 
Zaire, and the noble  fimplicity of his 
Chak W. 

But ſince 1 am fallen on the ſubject of 
Voltaire's great ignorance of the Engliſh lan- 
Os let the reader indulge me with a 

ſingle 
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agi peel of his ſtill:greater ignorance 
in che Italian. This affair concerns not only 
Mr. Voltaire, hut Mr. Sharp : the one, for 
endeavouring to millead all Europe moſt 
TFroſly in its opinion of -one of our theatrical 
Writes, and the other, for having, when 
he- ſpends ſo much time on theatrical mat- 
ters, paſſed over wholly in ſilence à writer, 

ho taiſed himſelf (however unworthily) 
to a high degree of tranſitory eminence. In- 
deed the controverſy which was carried on 
about this writer ien Mr. Sharp wos in 
Italy, muſt have ſed that gentleman to form 

Gme judgment on him, if he meant to give 

His countrymen the. feaſt notion of the Italian 

„ 

playhouſe. Ay fort” 0 

This writer, 1 by Mir. vol 

talre, and ſo neglected (with alt other; good 

and bad) by Mr. Sharp, is Goldoni. Gol- 

doni is a very voluminous playmonger, hav- 

ing publiſhed no lefs than thitty volumes of 

comedies. As his chief ſcope” is always 
buſtle and ſhow, he has ſtunned. the ears 
fr and 
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and captivated the heart of. the vulgar, and 
of che Venetian gondeliess eſpecially, ta 
whom he has paid ſo mapy,one compliments 
in many of his plays, praiſing tham fog 
their aſtogiſhing, knowledge, taſte, and 
morality, that they proved his beſt res 
for a long while. But his language is the 
moſt nauſeous medley of words and phraſes, 
taken from ſeveral of the Italian dialects, and 
tuſcanized in a moſt ridiculous mannet, be- 
3 ů— gale 
His ſentimenta are conſtantly fo 
bite e ſo vulgar, Wüeher he makes a 
ducheſs ot a footman ſpeak, that thoſe of ono 
way full as well fit the other. Goldoni 
knows no art, no ſcience. His blunders in 
law and. in: ethics, in phyſic and anatomy, in 
geography and natural hiſtory (for the fellow 
talks of :eyery thing) are numerous beyond 
conception. In one of his plays, he makes a 
Londoner hint at the canals of London, ima- 
gining London to be ſuch a town as Ve- 
nice and makes another Engliſhman talk 
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within twenty miles of London, . 
jor noe Scotch lord hid himſelf * 
pod — cave for many * = 
1 his country he paints he 
- the 3 
= — and fight — 
— or before them, — 
in their —— eg they wor 
— before — _ 
— es Can any thing — 
— n 
fiege in a 8s e . 2 
his . ſervants. ee 
way wi 0 teh vronely 
408. — huſbands, or fig or other 
of their run-awa — = 
—_— e been uſed from Choe 
— WM — 199% 
— which the Venetian . 
| 8 — ABA 
keep — —— 
bility ſo 1 with uch 2 
conſtantly gives it the preference 73 
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gravely in one af his prefaces, non dle efere 
facrificato al merito della virti. gt: The dig. 
„ nity of high deſcent ought not. tue profire 
 *duted to the merit of | virtue? Full of 

theſe vile notions he draws his low Helf in 
alt! hie character, and render: an Bnglith 
peeteſs outrageouſly mad at the thought of 
her brother's inartiage with a viriaous wo. 
man of low rank. Then he ſends an Eng- 


lim lord to the houſe of another, with poſi 


tive orders from the king to try him in a 
ſummary way, his majeſty having heard that 


his lordſhip. is jealous of his ner bride; 


and deſirous that ſhe ſuffer no injury: in his 
kingdemi, if her guilt is not proved: but, 
if ät chauld appear on the other hand, that 
ſur Has violated ted her fidelity to a. huſband, 
he is reſolved to puniſh her., 
: Then tlie noticins of right and wrong are 
16: entipgled'tagether in Goldoni's bead, 
that he miſtakes very frequetitly: one for the 
other; virtue for; vice, or vie for virtue; 
propoſing to our imitation the moſt abomi- 


Vol. I. M nable 
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——— — 
huſbands, good wives, good children, and 
good friends. 

What can I fay more of this Goldoni, but 
that he is the author of the two Buona Fig- 
liuolas? Yes; he is the author of theſe two 
ſtupendous burletta's, which the Engliſh 
have lately ſo much -admired in the Hay- 
market; not on account of the words to be 
and if they did, the mere ſuppoſition of their 
approbation would be too great an affront to 
their underſtandings ; but on account of Pic- 
cini's muſic, which might render Hurlo- 
Thrumbo a maſter-piece of harmony; and 
on account of Lovattini's power of hiding 
dulneſs and animating ſtupidity with his 
voice, his action, and his humour. 

This heterogeneous Italian wit, who, as 
1 faid, has rendered himſelf the idol of the 
Venetian canaille; this chief object of con- 
tempt with all thoſe Italians that are not 
1 this ſame Goldoni is one of the 


greateſt 
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greateſt men of the age with Monſieur De 
Voltaire. Goldoni, if you will take Voltaire's 
word *, is the ſon and the painter of na- 
ture. Nothing can cope with Goldoni's 


* Here is 4 letter, in very bad Italian, by Voltaire to 
Goldoni. 
Signor mio, pittore e figlio della natura, vi amo dat 
tempo ch io vi leggo. Ho veduta la vor anima nelle votre 
opere. Hs detto : ecco un nomo oneflo c buon, che ha pu- 
rificata la ſcena Italiana, che inventa colla fantaſia, e ſcri- 
22 Ob che fecondita ! mio fignore, che purita ! 

Avett riſcattato la veſtra patria dalle mani degli Arlecchini. 

Dorrei intitolare le voftre tommedie : Italia liberata da 
Goti. La voflra amicizia m'ottara, M incanta. Ne ſono 
obbligato al Signor Senatore Albergati, e voi dovete tagti i 
miei ſentimenti a voi falo. Ji auguro, mio ſignore, la 
vita la pid lunga, la pid felice, giacchi non potete gere 
immortale come il vaflro nome. Intendete di farmi un grand 
onore, #8 gig m' avete fatto il pi gran piacere. 


This letter, with ſome other things written by Vol- 
taire in praiſe of Goldoni, are printed in one of Gol- 
doni's volumes, and I have been ſhown the original 
of this very letter by the nobleman named in it, who 
is heartily aſhamed of having, when too young, 


2 Goldoni to Voltaire, 
M 2 genius. 
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genius. The goddeſs of comedy has whiſ- 
pered wit in his ear, after having impregnated 
his fancy with humour. Goldoni, the im- 
mortal Goldoni, hae r. aued Italy from har- 
lequins and Gotti varbarity, and brought 
back once more the happy days of Plautus 
and Terence, together with thoſe ſtill happier 
ones of Leo the Tenth, and Clement the 
Seventh. Goldoni's works ſhall laſt as long 
as taſte'; and the great - grand-daughter of 
the great Corneille, who lives with him, 
ſball by his direction ftudy Goldonrs works, 
that ſhe. may not only learn from them 
pure Italian, but lo. Fa Recency: 
and virtues ©} - 1) 

Such is the panegyric! made y Mon- 
ſieut de Voltaire on. our Goldoni, both in 
proſe and verſe, in good French and in 
wretched Italian: and exactly at the ſame 
time When Mr. e in Venice, a 
vehement paper- wat was carried on by the 
Italians on account of Goldoni, and on the 
praiſes laviſhed on him by that famous F frefich- 


man. Had our author, when in that town, 
| only 


65 
only ſtept into 2 bookſeller s ſhop or a cf 
fee · houſe, and made. the leaſt enquiry about 
theatrical matters, it had been impoſſible 


for him not uo hear of chat paper-war. 
Some blockheads (and bloekheads are very 


plentiful in all countries) joined in opinion 


with the ſenſeleſs: rabble of the Venetian 


gondoliers, and ſtood out with undaunted 


dulneſs for Goldoni and Voltaire; and ſome 
who in my opinion deſerve a better title, ri- 
diculed the one and contemned the other. 
In ſuch à country of ſlavery. as Italy is is, 
according to this - writer's fly remark, and 
where in his opinion palitics, religion, and 
liberty cannot be animadverted upon with ſafe- 
ty, it is eaſy to imagine, that this intereſting 


diſpute about Goldoni and his French pane- 
gyriſt, was a pretty univerſal ſubject of con- 


verſation. Yet this gentleman does not 10 
much as mention it, though he be an old 
friend of Voltaire, and though he had fo 
fair an opportunity of doing it in one of his 
foe letters, ſo long and fo tedious, on the Ita- 
lian ſtage. Such was his induſtry and care 

M 3 in 
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in collecting materials for his book ! and 
yet upon his arrival in fo large and celebrated 
a city as Naples, be made the public ſpectacles 
bis firfl purſuit : nay, he even gave a deſcrip- 
tion of Teatro Novo and Teatro de Fioren- 
Tini, and ſtill more, meaſured with his eye 
the amazing extent of the opera: lage, with 
the prodigious circumference of his boxes. 

To theſe, and other equally important re- 
marks, Mr. Sharp has limited his criticiſms 
on our theatrical compoſitions, and abilities 
in exhibiting them. But as informations of 
this kind, and diſcuſſions on public ſpecta- 
cles, are generally entertaining, and reckon- 
ed ſometimes inſtructive, I intend in the 
next chapter to ſupply his omiſſions, and 
endeavour to give the Engliſh reader ſome 
idea of the Italian ſtage, and inform him 
in as ſuccinct a manner as poſſible of its 


riſe, progreſs, and preſent ſtate, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 


Origin progreſs, and preſent fate of the Ita- 
Lian flage. Remarks on the ancient trage- 
dies, and comedies of the Italians, Their 

- extempore plays of a very ancient date. 

. Their paſtorals, opera's, and burletta s. 

Cbaradter of Metaſtafio's drama's. 


Tun E is no need of diſplaying much 
erudition to prove, that the Italians knew 
much ſooner than any modern people in Eu- 
rope the true dramatic art, as nobody con- 
verſant in literature is ignorant of this truth. 

It is commonly believed, that the two firſt 
regular drama's which made their appearance 
in the weſtern world ſoon after the revival of 
learning, were the comedy of Calandra by 
cardinal Bibiena, and the tragedy of Sopho- 
niſba, by Giangiorgio Triflino : the Calandra * 
exhibited at Florence for the firſt time, and 
the Sophoniſba at Vicenza. 

| M 4 The 
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The pleaſure giyen by thoſe two com- 
poſitions, and hy many others written at the 
ſame time, muſt have been very great and 
very "univerſal, ſinoe in the large library 
bequeathed" a few years ago by Apoſtolo 
Zend. to the Dominican friars in Venice, 
there is à collection of about four thou- 
ſand ſuch performances, all written with- 


in the ſpace of a century, © which go-now 


1 


amongſt us by the appellation of cammedie 
antiche, antient comedies, whether they are 
comedies, tragedies, or tragicomedies, * 


T have read in my younger days a large 
number of thoſe commedie autiche, which are 


all ſtill much admired by many of our ſcho- 
Jars, on account of their having been moſt 
ſcrupulouſly modelled upon the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides,” and the comedies 
of "Paths" and Terence.” But 1 do not 
wonder at the neglect into which they fell 
towards the beginning of the laſt century, 
which neglect ill continues. The tameneſs 
of their diction, the want of intereſting inci- 


gents, the inſipid amplicity of their plots, and, 
above 
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abore all, the Greek and Roman mianhers 
that prevail in the beſt of them, at gk 
cloyed and diſguſted. the grrater part. 
Our theatrical deatpaſers\-rietidthicadars 
tainments of more vivacity and greater in» 
trigue. Acrordingly another ſpecies: of 
drama was cultivated throughout Italy, 
more conformable to the chearful temper of 
the nation, and more analogous to our cuſ- 
toms ; and the perſonages of this new kind 
ef Jrematic enterttinments played in mate 
Ricoboni, a famous Italian comedian at 
Paris in a work which he has dedicated to 
an Engliſh queen, has very ſatisfactotily 
proved, that the maſked: actors of the com- 
— dell arte (a cant name for thoſe bur - 
leſque plays ſubſtituted to the cmmedie an- 
ticbe) are not wholly of modern invention, 
but lineally deſcended from the Attellana's 
of the Romans, which kept their power of 
Pleaſing the Italians from generation to ge- 
neration through all the barbarous ages, 
ſtanding their ground in many obſcure on 
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of Italy againſt the regular tragedies and co- 
medies produced by the numerous ſucceſſors 
of Triſſino and Bibiena. 
Each of theſe maſked perſonages in the 
commedie del arte was originally intended as 
particular Italian diſtrict or town. Thus 
Pantalone was a Venetian merchant, Dot- 
fore a Bologneſe phyſician, Spaviento a Nea- 
politan bragadocio, Pullicinalla a wag of 
Apulia, Giangurgolo and Couzello two clowns 
of Calabria, Geſſomino a Roman beau, Be- 
frame a Milaneſe ſimpleton, Brigbella a 
Ferrareſe pimp, and * a blunder- 
ing-Groune of Bergamo. 
Each of theſe perſonages was Wie in a 
clint, each had his peculiar maſk; 
and each ſpoke the dialeQ of the place he 


Beides theſe and a few other ſuch perſon- 
ages, of which at leaſt four were intro- 
duced in each play, there were the Amo- 
rofo's or Imamarato s; that is, ſome men and 


women who acted ſerious parts, with Sme- 
| raldina, 
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raldina, Colombina, -Spilletta, and other fe- | 
males who played the parts of ſerverta's, or | 
waiting-maids, All theſe ſpoke Tuſcan or | 
Roman, and wore no maſks. © | 
Not many of the compoſitions, in which ," 4 
theſe maſked with the innamo- | 
Tato's and ſervetta's were introduced, are to 
be found printed, becauſe they were ſeldom - 
written, Their authors only wrote in a 
very compendious way the buſineſs of each | 
ſcene in a progreſſive order; and ticking | 
two copies of the ſcenario (ſo this kind of dra- 3 
matic ſkeleton is called) in two lateral back 
parts of the ſtage before the entertainment 
began, each actor caught the ſubject of each 
ſcene with a glance whenever called forth by 
his cue, and either ſingly or colloquially 
ſpoke extempore to the ſubject. Of theſe 
ſcenario s, or ſkeletons, a good many are 
ſtill extant. One Flaminio Scala, a come- 
dian, has publiſhed fifty of his own invention 
in 1611. TI once ſaw the book, but could 
not make much of any of his plots, which 
are not eaſily unravelled but by comedians 
| long 


| Thiaway * * thn will c cer- 
tainly be thought extremely odd by an Eng- 
liſhman accuftomed-to a greater regularity of 
compoſition, and he will imagine that they 
can be little better than imperfect and far- 
cical performances... And fo in a certain de- 
gree they are, and thought ſo to be by the 
greateſt part of our learned men, who have 
long wiſhed to ſer them baniſhed the Italian 
ſtage, Vet in ſpight of their critical auſterity 
I muſt own, that ſome of the actors, parti- 
culacly Sacchi and Fiorih, (commonly called 
Truffaldmo and Tartag/ia, from the cha- 
racters in which they excel) whom I have 
lately ſeen in Venice, made me unwilling to 
join in opinion with our critics; and I cannot 
very.cordially wiſh for a totalalteration in our 


wontpd-rnanger of compoling «nd . 


. rn 25 5 
chino, Harlequin. 'Tartaglia means 2 flutterery a lan- 
merer. | | ge a . 

ing 
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ing cotnedies, as the efforts which our ac- 
tors are obliged to make when put to this 
hard ſtretch, are ſuch; that they give me 
often much greater oœcaſion for wonder than 
for etiticiſm. Theſe plays are, beſides," a 
very ſingular peculiarity of our nation; and 
out of reſpect to ſuch a peculiarity, as well 
as to the antiquity ef its origin; I think 
they ought to be kept up as Jong as/poſſible; 
and that criticiſm ſhould rather be exerred in 
APIS than their deflruQion;” 4 > 

A foreigner cannot eaſily conceive- with 
what readineſs our actors perform their ex- 
tempore parts, and how difficult i is, both 
for natives and foreigners, to find out that 
chey ſpeak extempore. Mr. Garrick told 
me in Venice; that the comedian who 
pleaſed him moſt in Paris, was the Panta- 
lone of what they call there Ia Comedie 1ta- 
| Henne and the famous Carlin, who-perſon- 

ates Harlequin on the ſame ſtage, though 

he has brought himfclf to ſpeak almoſt 
always in French, ſpeaks with ſuch vo- 
n and propricty, that his audience 


never 
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never can diſtinguiſh between his extempore 
and his written parts. Had Mr. Garrick 
heard Sacchi and Fiorili in Italy, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that he would have received 
from them full as much ſatisfaction as he did 
— * and the Pantaloon at 
But the delight given by theſe extewpore 
performances depends chiefly on the abilities 
of the actors; and able actors in this way 
cannot be many, eſpecially in a country 
where there are no ſuch immenſe towns as 
London and Paris, that can afford a mainte- 
' nance to numbers of them at once, out of 
which many will be brought by emulation 
to approach more or leſs to excellence. The 
Italians therefore, in order to help the mid- 
dling actors, have introduced muſic upon 
the ſtage about the beginning of the laſt 
century, which brought about the for- 
mation of thoſe muſical drama s now 
called opera's when they are ſerious, and 
opera buffa's,' or burletta's, when they are 
2 
Of 
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Of the firſt writers of opera's, whether 
ſerious or burleſque, ſcarcely any have eſ- 
caped oblivion, and none of them really me- 
rited to have their names preſerved. Zeno 
and Metaſtaſio are the only two, wh are 
entitled to this honour. 

Apoſtolo Zeno found the opera quite rude 
and imperfect, and he brought it within the 
juriſdiction of the Ariſtotelian precepts. As 
he was a great maſter of Greek, he endea- 
voured to give it a Greek caſt, and crouded 
it with duo's, trio's, and choruſſes, imi- 
tating as much as he could the ſtrophe, an- 
tiſtrophe, and epode of the ancient Greek 
. 

But though Zeno's invention be great, his 
charaQers various, his ſentiments juſt, and 
his plots well contrived, yet his diction has 
ſo little livelineſs and elegance, and his ver- 
ſification is ſo uncouth, that his opera's are 
ſill read by many, but ſet to muſic by few 
or none: and I have often fancied, that if 
llated into another language, they might be 

7 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ts him; that 
Al. preeminetec which: they rtv inconteſ- 


6 


read with greater pleaſure than any of Me- 
raftatio's, as the ſentiments are more thiek - 


ſoun; his invention greater, and his cha- 


raters much more n — - 
taſtaſo s. i Wy 0 del, 

Metaſtaſio' operas, We 
far frotn having" Zeno's drandatcal perfec- 
tions; but they ars likewiſe far from having 
bis chief defects. The elegance, Iwelineſp, 
and rapidity of Metaſtaſio s dictioi are not to 
—— and his numbers are enchant- 

His airs, duo's, and choruſſes run 
mito aße with! 'ſurprifing facility, and our 
compoſers have Þtit little trouble in cloath- 
ing them with harmony ; ſo that ir chiefly 
they "owe th of muſi- 


tably enjoyed” — Europe _ arp 
mahy years. } 418 nnen: L "Qt 
As for out opera buſft's Ge ip, 
though we have 7 of (them, yet 


not one is worth reading; Abſurdity, mean- 


nef9; and a Hittle ribaldry too, are their chief 


orniirgents. Vet our muſical compoſers 
dar: | * 


* 
1 
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know at preſent their trade ſo well, that they 
render them pleaſing to the numerous vul- 
gar. Every ſenſible Italian is aſhamed of 
them, and looks with contempt and indig- 


nation on thoſe verſe-mongers. who write 


them. But their ſhame, contempt, and in- 
dignation are of no ſervice to their country, 
as not only the Italian. vulgar are delighted 
with them, but even the chief people of 
other nations that boaſt of politeneſs and 
taſte ſuperior to ours, make it a point to en- 
courage ſuch mongrel compoſitions. - 

The cammedie dell arte, the opera's, and 


the burletta's, were not the only theatrical 


entertainments ſubſtituted by the Italians to 
the commedie antiche. They invented like- 
wiſe two other drama's, one called commedie 
paſtorali, paſtoral plays, the other — 
ruſtiche, ruſtic plays. 

Of paſtoral plays ſome hundreds are ſtil 
to be found in the collections of the cu- 
rious. But as paſtoral life never exiſted but 
in the innocent imagination of love- ſick 
girls, paſtoral plays could never allure 

Vor. I. N = 
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the many, and ſupport themſelves long. 
None of them, for aught I know, has been 
exhibited in Italy within theſe fiſty years, 
and our young people only ſtill read a few 
of them; namely, Amima by Taſſo, Paftor 
Fido by Guarini, Filli di Sciro by Bonarelli, 
and Alceo by Ongaro ; to which our harm- 
leſs nuns join the F//armindo, the author of 
which I do not at preſent recollect. But 
theſe and other ſuch compoſitions with much 
leſs eſteem than our forefathers did, as they 
find them abounding with imaginary man- 
ners, unnatural ſentiments, puerile conceits, 
and epigrammatical turns. The faſhion of 
paſtoral plays is now. ſo utterly - exploded 
throughout Italy, that the revered name of 
Politian himſelf cannot reſcue his Orfeo 
from total diſregard; and the learned them- 
ſelves ſcarcely know the exiſtence of that 


performance. 


This was the firſt paſtoral play written in Italian. 
The firft edition of it has no date: the ſecond was 


printed In Venezia per Nicold Zoppino, 1524. 


As 
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As to ruftic plays we never had many, 
and of them only the Tancia is generally 
known to polite readers. This Tancia was 
written by Michelangelo Bonaroti, a ne- 
phew of the famous Michelangelo. It is a 
regular drama in rhyme; and its perſonages 
are Florentine peaſants, The neatneſs of its 
language, and the truth of its manners 
are delightful. For my part, I look upon 
it as one of the moſt capital pieces that 
Italy ever produced ; -and was only a fingle 
play of ours to be ſaved from oblivion, I 
would give my vote for the Tancia. How- 
ever it is acted no more, as it would not be 
eaſy to find a number of actors fit to repre- 
ſent it; and it is only brought ſometimes on 
the private ſtages of our colleges, by way 
of entertainment to young ſtudents, in 
the autumnal vacancies, or the carnival-time. 

To this ſhort account of the Italian ſtage I 
have only to add, that within theſe forty or 
fifty years the commedie dell arte, together 
with the operg's both ſerious and burleſque, 
have greatly prevailed oyer all other theatri- 
cal entertainments. 


N 2 However, 
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However, in theſe late years ſome new 
and conſiderable. additions have been made 
to our ſtock ; and a ſhort account of thoſe 
additions I hope will not prove diſagreeable 
in the next chapter. h 


CHAP. XI. 


Goldoni's cbaracter and Ae atchieve- 
ments. Abbot Chiari and his plays. Carl 
Cori plays, © 


Wu EN the names of the French 
tragic writers, and eſpecially thoſe of Cor- 
neille and Racine, began to be commonly 
known in Italy, ſome of our wits thought 
of giving us tragedies modelled after the 
French manner. Many ſuch were therefore 
written in a little time, amongſt which the 
Merope by the marquis Maffei, the Ul:ſſe by 
Lazzarini, the Eletfra by count Gaſparo 
Gozzi, and a few more met with much ap- 


probation on ſeveral ſtages of Italy ; and it is 
probable 
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probable e they will not ſoon be forgotten, a8 
they are not written with that humility 
of language and weakneſs of verſification 
which predominate in all our ancient trage- 
dies. 

Me have likewiſe ſeen ib of late 
by our actors almoſt all the tragedies of Cor- 
neille, Racine, Crebillon, and Voltaire, 
tranſlated into blank verſe. But our polite 
people cannot fill a play-houſe by them- 
ſelves, and our vulgar cannot as yet be 
brought to reliſh ſuch compoſitions. They 
are ſtill ſtrangers to the pleaſure of weeping, 
and would till have kept invariably faithful 
to their Harlequins, Pantaloons, Brighella's, 
and the other maſks, if Goldoni and Chiari 
had not ſuddenly made their appearance, 
about eighteen or twenty years ago. 

Of Goldoni I have already ſaid enough to 
give a ſufficient idea of the man as a com- 
poſer of plays; and of the abhot Pietro 
| Chiari I have nothing elſe to ſay, but that 
he is, if poſſible, ſtill worſe than Goldoni 


in every particular. 
23 Theſe 


MS. * 

I beſe two ſtrange mortals were both in 

the ſame year accidentally engaged to com- 
pole comedies for two different ſtages at 
Venice. It is not to be conceived how pro- 
digiouſly popular they both became after 
having exhibited two or three of their fan- 
taſtical and abſurd compoſitions, and how 
quickly they brought ſhow, and noiſe, and 
nonſenſe into vogue: the like has never 
been ſeen in-any country. However, it muſt 
be obſerved, that part of their rapid popula- 
rity they owed to their fatirizing one another 
upon the ſtage in a moſt unmerciful manner; 
and the Italians are not leſs pleaſed with bull- 
baiting than the Engliſh. It was by this 
means chiefly, that our two combatants di- 
vided our people into parties, ſome counte- 
nancing one, and ſome ſupporting the other; 
nor need my Engliſh readers be told what 
the conſequence of parties is, let their object 
be ever fo unimportant. . 

None of Goldoni's and Chiari's productions 
can really ſtand the teſt of criticiſm. They 
both were born without wit, and educated 

without 
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without learning. Yet an epidemical phren- 
zy in their favour ſeized the Venetians, both 
high and low, and quickly ſpread itſelf from 
Venice to almoſt all parts of Italy. That 
phrenzy was then much encreaſed by the 
prepoſterous praiſes laviſhed by Monſieur de 
Voltaire on Goldoni, as they contributed 
much to his getting ſome ſuperiority over 
his antagoniſt, 

Theſe fruitful geniuſſes in the 3 of 
about ten years ſupplied our many ſtages 
with ſeveral hundred of plays; and Goldoni 
in particular boaſted in one of them, inti- 
tuled 7] Teatro Comico, that he had compoſed 
foxteen comedies in a year, of which he pro- 
duced the titles from the mouth of an 
actor. | 

Such a rapidity of entertainments rendered 
the two pſeudo-poets abſolute ſovereigns of 
the ſtage ; and no body knows how long their 
empire would have laſted, if ſome learned 
men, tired with their double deluge of non- 
ſenſe, had not begun to harraſs them both 
with criticiſm. 
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One Carlo Gozzi, younger brother to 
count Gaſparo Gozzi already mentioned, was 
the firſt that fell hard upon Goldoni and 
Chiari ; and many others ſoon followed. 
The two bards, finding themſelves attacked 
very cloſely, thought prudent to ſuſpend 
their mutual animoſity, clapped up a hafty 
peace, and joined to oppoſe their cenſurers. 
Chiari was a great proſe-ſcribbler as well 
as a comedy-monger ; ſo that a briſk paper- 
war was quickly commenced, which grew. 
hotter and hotter by rapid degrees. 

It happened one day, that Carlo Gozzi 
met with Goldoni in a bookſeller's ſhop. 
They exchanged ſharp words; and in the 
heat of the altercation Goldoni told his mer- 
cileſs critic, that it was an eaſy taſk to find 
fault with a play ; but. defired him to ob- 
ſerve, that to write a play was a very dif- 
ficult one. Gozzi replied, that to find 
fault with a play was really eaſy : but that 
it was till eaſier to write ſuch plays as 
would pleaſe ſo thoughtleſs a nation as the 
Venetians; adding with a tone of contempt, 

that 
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that he had a good mind to make all Ve- 
nice run to ſee The Tale of the Three Oranges 
formed into a comedy. Goldoni, with 
ſome of his partizans then in the ſhop, 
challenged Gozzi to do it if he could; and 
the critic thus piqued, engaged to produce 
ſuch a comedy within a few days. 
Who could ever have thought that to 
this trifling and caſual diſpute Italy ſhould 
owe the greateſt dramatic writer that it ever 
had! Gozzi quickly wrote a comedy in five 
acts, intitled I tre Aranci, The three 
Oranges, formed out of an old woman's 
tale, with which the Venetian children are 
much entertained by their nurſes. The 
comedy was acted, and the three beautiful 
princeſſes born of the three enchanted oranges 
made all Venice croud to the theatre of St. 
Angelo. 

It may eaſily be imagined, that Goldoni 
and Chiari were not ſpared in the Tre Aranci- 
| Gozzi found means to introduce in it a good 
many of their theatrical abſurdities, and ex- 
poſed them to public deriſion. The Venetians, 

like 


* 
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like all other Italians, do not greatly care for 
the labour of ſearching after truth, and their 
imagination runs too often away with them, 
while their judgment lies dormant. But 

point out ſenſe to them, and they will inſtantly 
| ſeize it. This was . remarkably the caſe on 
the firſt night that the comedy of the Three 
Oranges was ated. The fickle Venetians 
forgot inſtantly the loud acclamations with 


which they had received the greateſt part. 
of Goldoni . and Chiari's plays, laughed 
obſtreperouſly at them both, and applauded 
the Three Oranges in a moſt frantic man- 
ner. 

This good acceſs encouraged Gozzi to 
write more ; and his new plays changed in 
a little time ſo intirely the taſte of the Ve- 
netian audiences, that in about two ſeaſons 
| Goldoni was utterly ſtripped of his theatri- 

cal honours, and poor Chiari totally annihi- 
lated. Goldoni quitted Italy and went to 
France, confiding much in Mr. Voltaire's 
intereſt and recommendations, which, as I 
have heard, procured him the place of Italian 


maſter 
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maſter to one of the peinceſſes at Verſailles, 
and Chiari retired to a country-honſe in the 
neighbourhood of Breſcia. 

In the years 1764 and 1765 I have ſeen 
ated in Venice ten of twelve of Gozai's 
plays, and had even the perufal of two or 
' three of them in manuſcript ; and no works 
of this kind ever pleaſed me fo much: fo 
that when I faw Mr. Garrick there, I la- 
mented that he did not come in carnival- 
time, that he might have feen ſome of them 
acted ; and I am confident he would have 
admired the originality of Gozzi's genius, 
the moſt wonderful, in my opinion, next 
Shakeſpeare, that ever any age or country 
produced. The caſt of Gozzi's mind leads 
him to ſtrike out many characters and beings 
not to be found in nature, like that of Caliban 
in the Tempeſt; and yet moſt natural and 

true, hke Caliban s. 

Io his aſtoniſhing power of invention, bo 
rare amongſt modern poets, Gozzi joins 
great purity and force of language, harmony 
of verſification, intricacy of plot, — 

0 
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of incidents, probability of cataſtrophe, variety 


_ © of decoration, and many other excellencies, 


- expected in the modern drama. It is a pity 
that this author could never be prevailed upon 
' topubliſhhisplays. He has reſiſted the ſtrong- 
eſt ſolicitations of his friends, without giving 
any ſatisfactory reaſon for his averſion to ſuch 


publication. Some attribute it to his partiality 


for an actreſs, to whom he leaves the profits 
from their exhibition: but this I can ſcarcely 
believe, as her profits from ſuch a publication 
would, I think, be much more conſiderable 
than thoſe which ſhe reaps by her acting. 
J rather think that having no great value for 
his audience, Gozzi ſets likewiſe but little 

value on the things that pleaſe them: and 
perhaps it was a ſimilar reaſon, that kept 
Shakeſpeare from publiſhing a correct and 
complete edition of his plays while he lived. 
May the good genius of the Italian ſtage 
hefriend Gozzi's compoſitions, and not ſuffer 
it to be robbed of them! I hope they will 
meet with a better fate than Shakeſpeare's, 
and that future commentators will not be put 
to 
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to the trouble of reſtoring his paſſages, recti- 
fying his ſentences, explaining his obſcurities, 
and adjuſting his orthography. | 

Such was the origin and progreſs, and 
ſuch is the preſent ſtate of the Italian ſtage. 
I will not fay that Mr. Sharp ought to have 
given ſuch a circumſtantial account of our 
theatrical abilities and performances. A 
ſtranger, as I ſaid before, has need to live 
the beſt part of his life in a foreign country 
to qualify himſelf for ſuch narrations : and 
any man may ſtand eaſily excuſed when he 
paſſes lightly over ſuch ſubjects in his tra- 
velling accounts. But no ſtranger can avoid 
the imputation of ſelf-conceit when, on his 
return home after a ſhort ramble over any 

country, he launches out into ſuch ample 
and multifarious ſubjects, and pretends to 
give his countrymen true ideas of things, of 
which he knows nothing, and could know 
nothing. Let any man unacquainted with 
Italy read this gentleman's Five Letters on 
the Italian ſtage, and he will preſently con- 
clude that the Italians are a people mot 
miſe- 
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miſerably ignorant of theatrical matters; 
chat they have baniſhed all ſenſe and pro- 

from their drama s; and that they 
cannot be pleaſed with any thing but farci- 
cal buffoonery. But is this giving a true 
idea of the Italians and of their ſtage ? 
Certainly not. The mighty cenfurer ought 
to have got better information before he 
wrote on ſuch a ſubject; and ſince he pre- 
tends to ſuch ſkill in Italian, as to know 
even the Venetian dialect, he ought to have 
mentioned Carlo Gozzi and Metaſtaſio, as 
they are dramatic writers not to be equalled 
by any of modern England and France. 
What ſhall we then call our author's Five 


Letters ? 


CHAP. 


£0003: 


CH AP. XIII. 
Literature. Its revival in Italy. Preſent 
fare of it there. Libraries throughout that 
country. Paſſeroni's and Parini's poetscal 
 evorks, Father Finetti's charafter. His 
 #nowledge of the languages. Men of learn- 


ing attually Irving in Italy, not undeſeruing 
the notice of Engliſh travellers. 1 8172 


I- Mr. Sharp is guilty of the maſt ridiow- 
lous ſelf- conceit when he ſpeaks at large of 
the preſent ſtate of the Italian ſtage, he like- 
wiſe incurs the ſuſpicion of diſingenuity when 
we take notice, that he has paſt over in the 
moſt profound filence the preſent ſtate of 
Italian literature. 

How could this man, who lays the ſtrong- 
eſt claims to literary honours, neglect a topic 
which above all others muſt prove intereſt- 
ing to the moſt ſenſible part of the Engliſh 
readers? How could he be fo ſevere when 
he expatiated on our ignorance and follies, 
and then be fo forgetful of cenſorial juſtice as 

not 
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not to ſpeak a ſingle word of our knowledge 
and our wiſdom? To what end did he give 
an account of his travels through Italy, if he 
did not viſit our ſeveral univerſities, and enter 
our numerous libraries ? if he was not even 
ſolicitous for the leaſt information or perſonal 
acquaintance with any one of the many men 
of learning that live at preſent amongſt us? 
Let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that all me- 
morials of the preſent Italians were to be 
deftroyed, and only the account given of 
them by Mr. Sharp was kept in being, 
what a judgment. would poſterity form 
of them! Poor folk, how they would be 
wronged ! 

I will not here enquire whether in the 
celebrated age of Leo X. there was. more 
real knowledge in Italy than there is at 
preſent. Such a diſcuſſion would lead me 
too far; and I am withal afraid, that it 
would prove too hard for my abilities. Let 
us ſuppoſe beſides, that after a long examen 
I ſhould at laft declare for the preſent age, 
have I not reaſon to think that my contem- 


poraries 
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.poracies would never ſuffer themſelves to be 
convinced by my arguments? Mankind in 
general are ſuch loudatores. temporis ad z 
they are ſo bigotted to ancient times, that 
even the moſt learned men of Leo's age fre- 
quently complained-of the ignorance. of 
their times, and ſet the preceding centuries 
far above, their gun, boch for Kience and 
ans. - 

„ desen a diſcuſſion. which 
gight be deemed, invidious,... or.. at . leaſt 
prove fruitleſs, 1 ſhall only obſerye, . that 
learning cannat procure in our days that ve- 
neration.to-its poſſeſſors from all claſſes of 
people, and eſpecially from . princes and 
great lords, which it procured them ſoon af- 
ter its reſtoration. Learning therefore is 
now. cul:ivated both. in Italy and in other 
parts of Europe, more out of regard to its uſe 
and conyenience in common life, than for 
any great hopes of arriving by its means at 
conſiderable advantages or univerſal reputa- 
tion. Our ſtock. of books on all forts of ſub- 


jects is ſo ample at 9 roma 
Vox. I. 
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and ingenious men cannot no have that fi- 
city which our predeceſiots had, of wiaking 
themſelves known to thelr- eonteinporaties, 
und recotimending themſelves to pablio n 
rice by handling a hee ſubzect. We have 


not, like but predeceſſors, any very power- 
ful incentives from honour or from inteteſt | 


to encreafe the number of quarto's and fo- 
lio's; and this is one of the reaſons why 
many perſom at preſent; in Ihily as well 
as in England 
tivate the fields of literature in 
Humbig content; and yet have laid in much 
——— —ę— 

ot Sadoleto; but them to them 
ſelves, or fhare them 'only with the belt 
and thoſt intimate of their friends, 'with- 
out” cher thinking of © earrying them to 

any public market by means of the / preſs. 
A A eka hat is not now to be graſp- 
ed dat by climbing up ladders of "Greek 
and Latin; and a learned man in theſe days 
may inderd obtain by induſtry or chance 


N advantage ; but a gb in 
taly 


and in other countries; cuſs 
"ani 


a 
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Italy, as well as in England, is ſeldom the 
remard of mere merit and learnag. What 
ever a ſtudious recluſe. ſurrounded by his 
books may think of the illuſtrious age of 
Leo, when I confider the wonderful progreſs 
that all ſciences have made all over Europe 
within theſe three, laſt centuries, I am al 
moſt, tempted to think, that, excluſive of 
the knowledge af learned languages, the 
real knowledge of the preſent Engliſh wo- 
ah. alone, were it poſſible to bring it all 
together, would prove not much inferiour 
tothe real knowledge of that illuſtrious age, 
with, which : ſhallow ſatiriſts and peeviſh 
ee nogeoach, e 

racy. of their own. 
\Granting however: that che modem Tta- 
Hans. ae not upon the whole ſo ſtudious 
. We * their cimpuecentift ®; , their 


Lg . The leite, give this, cllefire, name to the 
learned who flouriſhed in — fixteenth century, as they 


+; > bx 


centuries. 
nv9 -& 0 2 . 
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anceſtors of Leo's age; yet it is wrong in fo- 
reigners to ſuppoſe, that: ir * 
titute of literary merit. 
Let any 7 Enghifhiar ener dee pubiie l 
braries of Italy, and he will boaft no longer 
of thoſe of Oxford and of Cambridge, of 
Greſham and the Muſcum. I have looked 
with due feverence on thoſe four, as well as 
on many more in ſeveral parts of this king- 
dom both public and private: but none of 
thetn raiſed my wonder, as they naturfy 
brought back to my retnembrance the Am- 
broſiana at Milan, that of St. Mark at Ve- 
nice,” the Magliabechiand and the Lauren- 
tiand at Florence, and the Vaticana at Rome. 
Theſe ſtand in no need of additional ſhelves 
to vis with the moſt” fattious Eaghth libra- 

Tn Turin, Pavia, Parma, Padua, Pi- 
fi, Mödens Bologna, and Naptel, - there 
are likewiſe ample oollections of books for 
BA uſe ®: and there is Tearce. a a town, or 


* Miſſoni in his travels A fourteen i in Venice 
only, ſome of which are larger than St. Mark's 5;, and 
almoſt all public. A © 
6 f even 
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even. a_tonvent thmughout Italy without a 
privat or 4 public library. Many: people 
alſo have their private ones, and ſome of 
them very conſiderable. I will only men- 
tion that of count Pertuſati at Milan; which 
contains -above one hundred thouſund vo- 
lumes, and for which twenty- five thouſand 
Engliſh pounds ———— 2 e 

Sies Ha bas worn 9. 
It would de endleſs to une n the 
of learning thus accumulated in 
berleſs parts of Italy; and 'the Italians 
are not to be ſuppoſed fo abſurd, as to keep 
their libraries for mere ſhow, or only for the 
pleaſure of feeding moths and mice. Many 
men are to be found in chem, whoſe lives 
were early devoted to the acquiſition of 
knowledge! Ambition and curioſity act 
upon the inhabitants of Italy with full as 
much force as they do upon thoſe of other 
counties; and many of the preſent. Ita- 
lians were made great ſcholars either by 
one orte deen, oh theſe two — 
movers 


al 0 1 But 
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Dut few u the [gultivators of »Kience, 
regions, eſpecially during their liurs; and 
the greateſt part of thæam muſt be contented 
to enjoy rand in orih in thoſe places that gave 
Proffia fur a patron/ uni a panegyriſt, who 
vrill deigu to take tha trouble of giding all 
Voltaire's filver, and all Algarotti's copper. 
However, though extended * 
tation be ſcarce attamable by the ſons. off 
learning while they live, and though': — 
approaches towards it be very gradnal and 
have reached England and othier paris vf Eu- 
rope and thoſp of Metaftafio the pet, Mor- 
gagni the anatomiſt, Friſio the wathema- 
tician, and father Beccaria the cledtric-phi- 
loſopher, ate natnes no longer conſined to 
their fide of the Alps. Valliſnieri ; Nura- 
tort, Maffei, Cocchi, Poleni, Gori, Gian- 
noni, Buonamici, and Beccari, who died 
but lately, were not names unknown in 
other countries. Bianchi and Batarra of 
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Rimini, Lami of Florence, Manſi tha pro- 
Mazzocchi af Naples, the marquis Fagnano 
of Sinigaglia, are likewiſa names with which 
many profeſſors of ſcience. art gcquainted 
throughout all Europe. To: theſe and ſome 
bthers, I might without any great impro- 
priety add thog:gf -Boſcoyieh *. the aſtrono · 
who have had gigir: oducatien and acquired 
eir knowledge amongſt us. But though 
only a few. of the learned af Italy have been 
io happy as o have their names known be- 
chere are many who da bonqur to their 
Sountry with their mental acquiſitions Jo 
ꝓoetry, beſides Metaſtaſio and the two Goz- 
is, we haye Paſſergni at Milan, who has 
printed a kind af fatrical eie poem in thirty- 
three canto's, which abounds in wit, hu- 


Ser, 309 ming. Under the K 
Herr o mot bas 1.41 ova 
ache Baſeorich 11 Raguſtan, * e 


Amango ap Aſprian. 
10 : 0 4 : of 
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of relating Cicero's life; this fanciful poet 
laſhes the vices, | and points out the foibles 
that predominate now amongſt his coun- 
trymen: and, making due allowance for 
poetical exaggeration, it is in Paſſeroni's 
poem that foreigners ought to look for ſute 
information !concerning our cuſtoms and 
manners,” and hot in the idle and ſhallow 
— — of Mr. Sharp and en 
mene „ank wilo, 
At Milan likewiſe, there — Parini, 
who will certainly prove a very emivent 
Poet; if he ebntinues to write, His Mar- 
tino and' Mezzodi have filled me with hopes, 
that he will ſoon be the Pope or the Boileau 
of Italy, as he is already almoſt equal to 
them in juſtneſs of thinking and exactnef 
of exprefiion,' and ſeems to ſurpaſs them 
| WIE "imagery and op {rating 
vention. 
Many a — the muſts 
ſwarm all over Italy, and ſome of them 
are in high Mite 10 the places where 
they reſide: but I cannot much _— 
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of them, as I know noiie pofſeſſed of much 
invention: and what's 'i peer” without 
invebtion ? 7 7 f 0 244, 0e (11 "ON 

Some of my readers wilt be to toy 
here, nf rok 12 
datidn” of my country” heft 1 0 
e poets in it at tlüs dine, But can Wau 

ries boaft of man ere ? an. 5 ca 

Date,, . Pra, PN apy other 
now muſter up a mich Target larp nu ber r. 

The number of out men roar” * Ain 
ſeveral. parts of ſcience,  is' certain 
larger than that of ou 6 8.5 1 alf "ops 
vniverſities/every kind of literature is mch 
cultivated, and every ene bf" thetf "Cai 
boaſt of ſome eminent my 
of them the eaſtern n 8 
may be learned with mi 1 0 
expedition wan in * -other a in 


* 


furniſhed with ener andfmanulerigns 
and our profeſſors of thoſe languages multi- 
plied by the religious neceſſity gf keeping up 
a large body of miſſionaries. In Venice and 
v in 


T ace JI. 
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„killed im oriental literatugc. It 
me only mention here one, who is the moſt 
272 K14 — my gpinion that eyer 


0 — 8 
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reader go 
lin G No ils far 
s 578 (LOUD nfed. ed to —— 


work. on all languages, 2 ancient and my- 
i and 1 muſt , chat vhen 1 ff cal 


15 The bea i. intitles, TAD e de 


aich e fue Mu, dil padre K ding 
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my eye ot che tit] of Finetits pecimmen, 
the Te bote that ceoure) wi Yhat its 


my hifty jidgmenes aan — 
until I procured Myſelf the honous its | 
perſonal acquaintance. l 
Tn fra is nov ber Sghey. herd 
hien Re has empleyed — 
ſtudying languages. Ar in the edurfof hg 
lif{he fearcely ever ſtirtei from l cell hh 
ic not commonly knen not ever i VNetiioe, 
thayphe it be the pluce & his birth aud con- 
ank refidence. However, he bas Wünd 
means in his long 'blitude' © have Nom the 
millionaries ſent In paribus infideljuns by the 
oollege df the Projugintla at” Nome, *#nd 
from all Toners f the world Nall ck 
becks und maguſcripts that cd \facifitate 
the fucy ef the re odeſt tongu n ge, ©» 
e mytelf brought feretal Engliſt 
traveuets actſuainHι¹ in 25 aid" they 
were e alecd with the Eenverſation 
of 
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of the reverend ald man, as rpriſed at 
his odd libraty, which conſiſts chieſty of 
grammars, dictionaries, bibles, ' catechiſmg,. 
prayers, emoriale, letters, tteaties of peace 
| : Itineraries, and; other things 
f, this fort; ritten in the moſt obſcure lan 
— re Ame 
ä Sorin (ETD roi 
e about, ſeventy years of iiagarrhe 
formed the degn of communicating; ſome 
patt of bis immenſe knowledge to the 
world, and publiſhed his Ten Diſſertations 
on dhe Hebrew language and its deriyatives 
for a ſpecimen; 3s J ſaid, uppn all languages, 
ancient and modern, This is a tranſlation 
af part gf his preface tc that-ſpecimen. 13-128 
„% The, FIRST- CHAPTER: of ay work, lays 
« he, ſhall be this very ſpecimen a little en- 
« larged:: We ſhall thas begin our grrat len- 
* guage: journey from tie Baſt, where the He. 
« brew tranſports ui; diretth-: and tuning 
over the Eaftern countries, we ſball au. Sep 
«© quohile from: Arabia into Africa dd pay a 
ks it ro the Ethioptc. arty Ho 
cc C e 
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* ' becauſe theſe are both daughters of the K- 
drew. From Africa we ſhall then return 
" A to Afia, and even enter | ſome 
parts of Europe,” that we © may Jab 

0 42 oriental tongues which have Ii 
« ſome ofinity with the Hebrew. Our .- 
% COND CHAPTER therefore ſhall give an ac- 

* count of all thoſe other eaſtern languages that 
reach from the eaftern part of Europe to the 
« river Indus, and owe ſome part of their origin 
* 66 the Hebrew tongue; that is, the Greek, 
* the Armenian, the Turkiſh, * the Per- 
« fan. Then without turning our back 10 the 
« r:fing ſun, ue will run rbrough the Eofl-In- 
« dies, and give an account in our THIRD 
„ CHAPTER of the Eaft-Indian tongaes ; that 
« 7s, the Indeſtanic, the Malaccan, the Mala- 
« barical, the Malejamic, the'T, amulic, the Te- 
<6 N the Siameſe, and ſome others, Continu- 

<< ing then our journey the ſame way, ue ſhall 
rn . nad in the FOURTH CHAPTER of the lan- 
«© guages of the furthermoſt eaſt 3 that'is, of 
tbe Anamitic, -#hich-comprebends the Chi- 
* * the- - Cochinchineſs; the Japaneſe, the 


« Formoſan, 
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Few and ſame atbers.. Then aue will turn 
x ieps. to the North, and entering the moſt 
” N well go a journey. retres 
. 4 %% in order f come e back again #9 Eu. 
aße, gfter baving weed thoſe vaſt regions. 
« Thergforothe rir n Ne ER ſhallbe 9755 
*% Tartgrian languages ; and as far at our few 
20 & books 5 in them can lead m. we ſball ſay ſomes 
« ung F the Majurie tongue, which is, ſpoke 
e © Lartars ; 3. and of the Mongu- 
. ile Tibetan, e. Tanguttan, the Cal 
dee, the an, and fome others, 
! the Greater T, Fartary. continuing eur 
Semen £0 the. weſt, due enter into Miert. 
«nd from. the: Loſer Tartary Into Paland. 
Herb in Muſcouy and . Poland cus meet with 
*5rehe. tongue commonly” called : \ Sclavonian, 
e ought. 70:be Stawonian or Slavij/s 
e nobich ſome call kewsſe Iric.. Our SIXTH 
{CUAPTER. ſhall. then treat of . the ancient 
e Selawwnian tongue, and of its. derivativess 
abate the Muſcorvite Abe Polifb, the Bobe- 
* miun, the e the Nyric or Dalme- 


* tian, 


« * a nend 
—- 
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« Hah, © the Ce, and others. - To the 
«© weft. of the Fowntries uber the Sclavonian 
ftongues ae. ſpoken, there is Grrmany und 
e other comnthies, whete we" meet many lan- 
«© guages" df Germanic origin. The Andie 
language of Germany is i fame called Old 
* Gerbit, by others Teutonic, aud flill by others 
3 Narreur, Nommam, or Northern. The.st- 
„ UNT CHAPTER #berefore fall treat f 
 -*. rhe angient Germanic tongue, and of im „e- 
4 verdl derivatives, both ancient and mode? 

br "madern, beginning from the farthtr 
north, are the Tealandic, to which wwe will 
fin the Oreenlantdifh, as ue ſhall have 0 
«« properer- place for it than this; then' the 
«© Stwodrſb, the Norvegian, the Daniſh, the 
. -«« Exgliſh, the Low-Dutch, and the High- 
« Dutch ; and this laſt will be the: in f 
t which we fhall ſpeak. > Among ft the ancient 
Germanic tongues there are the Runit, 
be Anglo-Saxon, the Meſogathic, the Te- 
ße, and fome. others. . From Germany, 
* turning our Reps tobi weft,” we: uill unter 
1 © France, and there find ane of the prettieſt 
« daughters 
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, daughters f the, Latin tongue ; then cells. 
3 and the. Portugueſe, with 
(+0, few aber: inferior rank. In the 
„ F1GHTH- CHAPTER therefore due ſhall devell 
ws 4 ubile with them, after having. paid our 
 *refprcHfut compliments to their noble- mother 
-® the Lalin tongue And behold ! ue are 
8 come to the utmoſi- verge of Europe. 
« However, before ue ſet ſail for Africa, 
E we muſh needs ſpeak of ſeveral languages in- 
. * cloſed in fome narrow ſpaces, - which having 
e little or no fipring of their un, are by the 
. linguiſts. called $MALL ' "TONGUES, » r- 
pos, « tuo deſerve our attentipn ;\ and wc 
. N therefore form our NINTH CHAPTER 
* of the ſmall tongues of Europe, in which 
-*© are compriſed the Hungarian, . the Lithn- 
e anian, the Livoman, the Finlandiſb, the 
* Meleb with the Cornwallian,  Triſt, Ar- 
e moric, and ather\ of its dialects; the Biſ- 
.A*'cayan, which it thought to be the ancient 
** Spaniſh; the Albaneſe, and ſame atbers. 
«Then. we will croſtiever to Africa. But 
4 277 hat country, though much larger than 
* Europe, 
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t Rumpe, I frar ur fool not be able to 
tc travel much, becunſe of the drearinefs of its 
ts, Arte, and the herharity gf its nations > 
& befides that, we: foall already have wfited 
— Barbary-States pan oer of the 
« Arabic language cemntouly ſpoke there, and 
de the empire of Abyſſinia, where the Ethiopro 
tc and the Ambaris tongues are predominant. 
1% Heuer, Egypt will keep us 2 while with 
« the Coptic tongue or Old Egyptian. This 

ic tongue ſhall form the chief ornament of the 
. TENTH CHAPTER 3 end in it we ſbell ſprak 
10 olfo of ſome others, eſpecially of the ancient 
i African, now called Tamagzet, and of the 
« Congoyan, Angolian, Melingan; Otten- 
10 fatic, Madagaſcaric, and fad others. 
% From Africa then we ſball ſai ta Ame. 
tt ricd, travel it all over, hften to the va- 


& rious . ſpeeches of thoſe wild nations, and 
e interpret them as far as me ſhall be afſified 
5. by our books, Of the American languages 
© we ſhall make two chapters. The firſt, 
« wbich will be the ELEVENTH in 0ur work, 
« ſhall treat of the languages of North» 
P 


Vor. J. America; 
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America; and and the fecond, which will be 
« the TWELFTH in order, ſhall comprehend 
«. thoſe of South- America. In the 'firfl of 
« theſe two chapters we will ſpeak of the 
% Mexican, the Pocomanic, the Virginian, 
u the Algonkine, the Huronic, the Carib- 
&« bean, and others; and in the ſecond, of 
ee the Brafilian, the Chileſe, the Peruvian, 
te and others. And with this chapter we 
** flall put 'an bud to 1 pms and Jaborious 
i peregrination.” 
| ik "wee foibivebe wack defgned 'by 
my reverend friend father Finetti, a work 
grand in the defign, and, as far as it went, 
complete in the execution; a work that 
would have reflected infinite honour upon 
his country, as it would have added im- 
- menſely to that ſtock of philological know- 
ledge. already poſſeſſed by the Europeans; 
and what is till of greater importance, 
would have appriſed the ſtudious part of 
mankind by a ſtriking example, of the vaſt 
and moſt incredible acquiſitions the human 
mind can make, when long and inceflantly 
Nr. | employed 
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But alas ! the noble ſpecimen that haigave 
us of the intended work, which he printed 
at his own expence, for a long time did not 
ſell. The ſtrangeneſs of its title, the obſcy- 
rity of its author, the ſtupidity of his fellow- 
friars, the barbarous inattention of the Ve- 
netians, and , ſome other 'cauſes, unfortu- 
nately concurred to make this grand per- 
- formance be neglected: and as father Fi- 
netti, like the generality of our friars, had 
no money to ſpare. for the printing of it, he 
did not care for the trouble of writing it. 
Thus the literary world has been for ever 
robbed of his other eleven volumes, to the 
everlaſting ſorrow of every cultivator of 
knowledge! It is true that cight years after 
the firſt edition of the firſt volume, all the 
copies of it were fold in a few weeks upon 
the ſtrong recommendation of a periodical 
writer, who happened by chance to read it: 
but the heavy addition of eight years to the 
old age of the author, had ſo difabled him, 
that now he could write no more; and 

P 2 | thus 
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'., 8i0nj;;Manetti,, Nannoni, and Nelli. 
At Rows Stai, Mammacchi, Maratti, Giacomelli 


e „ And 

At Bolopha; 4Wo 2 55 Final, evo. Tires, 
1 —— — ſpeaks Engliſh wonderfully well) 
„ Ferdinand Raft, and de lady Laura 


"At „tel, GAA, Martoretil, Cotarnlo, 
1 — . — 
. obſerved * nee and . 


Bomba. l 
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QA 
our learned, with whoſe converſati& or 
works 1 am. fure any Bogliſhihan will be 


pleaſed, let ns Fnomrledge de ever do Þ 
| and ſo multifarious, | f 


"At Padua; N, Can, wal Mains, 
- At Piſa, Matani- and Adami. 


At Gartana, Coltellini. 
At TLacca, Benvenuti. 


At Fina, Baldaſſarri, Tubartini, nl ri. 
At Volterra, Guarnaci. p WR 
At Parma, Pacciaudi. | . 
At Imola, count Zampieri. 
At x= 3 e nes pd Bara, a. 
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At Ancona, M been, and cee 

already named. 

At Macrrata, two Mozzi's, Compagnoni, and 
Auriſpa. 

a Milan, laben, two Villa's ; Bulfie, Irico, 
and many more. 

"At Genoa, Giambattſta minke? Viali, Celeſia, 
Gaſtaldi, and Pizzorno. 16 
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HAF. XIV. 
Advantages arifing to the Italians from H- 

terature. Phyfic, Law, and Divinity. 

bow prattifed in Italy. Moi manner of 
pleading peculiar to the Venetian advocates. 

A lift of the men of learning that Breſcia has 

produced of late... amm of wo 
end ak 


F "RON the above flight account of 
our literature, it may not be improper to 
ſpeak of the advantages which the Italians 
may reaſonably expeR from addifting them- 
ſelves to a ſtudious life. An information of 
this kind will lead my Engliſh readers into 
ſuch parts of our cuſtoms, as no traveller of 
their nation, . ſo far as I have obſerved, has 
yet taken notice. 

In Ichiy when u youtig man W trained p 
to phyſic, he has it in his power to get his 
livelihood by it in a very ſhort time, if he 
will apply to it in ſugh a manner as to ac- 

quire 
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quire any reputation. On his quitting the 
univerſity, which is generally done after 
ſeven years, and after having taken all his 
degrees, he goes to ſerve as a volunteer in 
ſome great hoſpital, or puts himſelf to a kind 
of apprenticeſhip- with one of the moſt 
noted phyſicians in a capital town, that he 
may now learn the practice, as he is ſup- 
poſed to have already learned the theory of 
phyſic. The phyſicians of Italy viſit all 
their patients with their young pupils 
conſtantly at their heels, oblige them to 
inſpect minutely all the maladies that fall 
in their way, and take notice of the remedies 


* 
This kind of life a young beginner 


generally follows, until an opportunity offers 
to be choſen phyſician to an hoſpital, or to go 
in the ſame capacity to ſome ſmall town or 
village, which is called andare in condette. 
As ſoon as he hears of a vacancy in, any pro- 
vincial place that will ſuit his circumſtances, 
he applies either perſonally or by letter to the 
2 it, offers his ſervice, and pro- 
| P 4 duces 
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— of living had his: dee 
"ſerved his apprenticeſhip, n 
ere honeſt mag{onght toe. 
On ocuſion of vacancies —— 
rally -fevergl oompetitors who ſtrive wi 
the empty place, But the young phyſician 
who- has ecquired the beſt character both for 
fill in his profeſſion, and prudence in o- 
mon life, has the beſt chance of ſuocoed- 
ang in his application, and of being .prefer- 
red to the other candidates. His ſucceſs 
however depends on the ſuffrages of the cor- 
:poration, and the largeſt number of them is 
not always obtained by ſuperior merit. Par- 
tiality and chance will ſometimes interfere, 
and give a place to one that ought-to Have 
been given to another. But we are very ſure, 
but little in caſes of ſuch elections, and that 
places will never be prooured by money, as 
we are ſtill perfect eee 
uf bribing voters. 6 

When the place is once A570 the 


young phyſician N until he hears of 
; better; 


Na 
better; and then he offers himſelf a candle 
e By theſe means our proviny 


(hit. op place 2 PHP RE 
2 ſmall condetta to 2 greater. 
No patent in any projincial place js 
obliged w {ee his phyſician for his attend- 
ance, as esch corporation allows him a 
yearly falaty, | However, aloft all families, 
whether they have oecafion for him gr not, 
at Chriſtmas, which conſiſts of a lamb or a 
kid, of hams, ſauſages; eapons, game, gil, 
would be:aſhamed not to ſand at leaſt a cou- 
ple of fowls to his phyſician on the holidays. 
This neceflity of puſhing themſelves for- 
che liberty that people have of employing 
creates much emulation amongſt. neigh- 
bouring phyſicians, and makes the greateſt 
wy apply very ſeriouſly to their 
3 ſo that it is not rare to — 
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of them very ſkilful in their profeſſion even 
in the obſcureſt towns of Italy; and I was 
much ſurpriſed two years ago in a petty 
village of the Uppef Montferrat, called 
Rivalta, to find one Signor Bovio, a young 
phyſician, not only very {kilful in the ſcience 
of healing, but alſo poſſeſſed of a large 
eollection of the natural productions of that 
province made by himſelf, and eſpecially of 
petrifications ſcarce” to be found even in the 
ampleſt muſeums. It is to that emulation 
we chiefly owe the works of our Borelli's, 
-Bellini's, Malpighi's, Baglivi's, Torricelli's, 
Red's, and many others, whoſe names are 
-known'to the phyſicians: of this part of the 
"world, as well 2 of ye 1 and 
1 

IF +/bilige happens 0 be G. ſimall as not 
to afford a ſufficient ſalary, it is annexed to 
one, two, or more of the neighbouring; and 
their common phyſician in ſuch a caſe is 
enabled by them to keep a horſe, a mule, 
or a vehicle. It is likewiſe the buſineſs of 
| R 
whenever 
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whenever he is obliged to make any ftay 
amongſt them, and be abſent a while from 
his uſual place of refidence. If the place, 
on the contrary, is toolarge for one phyſician, 
the corporation has more than one falary to 
appoint, ' mee mme 
poſe of. 

The calaries, pine with the: Ae 
preſents, in many villages and provincial 
towns that I have viſited,” and where I have 
often made it a point to be particularly in- 
quiſitive on this head, are equivalent, upon 
a medium, to a capitation of two ſhillings ; 
and few are the condotta's that contain leſs 
than three hundred fouls; as few are like- 
wiſe thoſe that go beyond ſeven or eight 
hundred: fo that our provincial phyſicians 
in the ſmalleſt places get about thirty or for- 
ty pounds a year, and ſeventy or eighty in 
the largeſt; which are ſufficient compe- 
tencies, as there is no provincial place 
throughout Italy, where a middling family 
may not be decently maintained with the 
flleſt of theſe ſums, al 

Yet 
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foal mur phyſicians do pot go in c 
Some of them remain for many years 
og pint der 3s: ſuhſtituteg 
— 2 principals; get patients for them 
See When they thigk it time to venture gn 


| this un bottoms, and ſet up. in capital 
towns, where ſome n ee a 
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dafi able fortunes. 

i hoker this method, of enorepting wich 
ett the praſiice of phyls fr perferable 
19 deepmines: I pay pechops.he-1e Jucrsr 
tive pe of the prafeſſors pf medicine, 
Hat it ſgems to me more uſaſul to the pegr 
ple; as they art in italy much more gene · 
mily, and even m the loweſt, accommodat- 
od nth be e peer: rer bred, 
The young us bo in FEY . get 
throngb the world exactly after the manner 
of phyſicians : and as for the apgthecaries, 
any body that chuſes may ſet up for one, 
aſter having undergone proper exatninations. 
But the + ken every place. of their 
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juſtice in caſes of no great moment; ' but 
in caſes of importance People muſt reſort 

to higher tribunals. _. 
When a young pedeh2 has the adminis 
tered juſtice for three years, a perſon. with 
the title of ſndico (or findaco, as the Tuſcans 
p it) is ſent to make the tour of all 
the podefteria's, that is, of all the places 
where the podeſia's reſide. Public notice is 
then given in each reſpective place to the in- 
habitants of the arrival of the findico, and 
every body without exception is at liberty to 
lay before him in writing any complaint 
againſt the podeſia. Theſe complaints are 
immediately tranſmitted by the ſindico to the 
higheſt magiſtrate in the ſtate, and by him 
examined, or given to deputies to examine. 
If they are found trifling or ill-grounded, 
they are diſregarded ; and, if juſt, redreſſed. 
-But it will not be difficult to gueſs, that a 
| podeſia has no great chance of being pro- 
moted to a more lucrative podefteris, if it 
appears by any complaint, .that he. has not 
adminiſtered juſtice with a ſteady balance. 
| It 
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If he has, he is ſent to a more profitable place 
for another triennium, and ſo on; nor is amy 
podefia ever kept more than three years in 
the ſame place, that he may not (I ſuppoſe} 
contract very ſtrong attachments to particu- 
lar people, and run into 12 par- 
tiality. 

Beſides applying to the podgſteria a, the 
young ſtudents in law take up the profeſſion 
of an advocate in great towns, and have 
clients pretty much upon the plan of the 
counſellors of England. In this. way of 
buſineſs they generally fare, as in England, 
according to their ſeveral proportions of 
knowledge and eloquence, of dexterity or 
artfulneſs : and from this claſs, as well as 
from that of the padde, the chief magiſ- 
trates and ſuperior judges are choſen by go- 
vernment, when it is thought proper. | 
work ſets out, foppiſhly enough, for a deep 
critic in the Venetian diale&, and ſpeaks of 
the advocates of Venice; yet he does not 
venture to give his opinion with regard to 

their 


Ven} 
their powers in oratory, He only deſcribes 
them in their acts of perotation, and is very 
cord, their geſticulations approaching to thoſs 
of madmen, and their general way of plead« 
ing noify and vnciviliſed. 

The Venetians value theraſclves much on 
3 e the 7 :imate ffn 
of the ancient Roman orators, who certain 
great geſticulatots, as they had often occaſion 
to ſpeak to multitudes more eaſily convinced 
by a ſtrong tone of voice, and by violent 
motions of arms and hands, than by argu- 
ment and reaſon; But as the Venetian 
adyocates have in vety eauſe only forty 
judges at moſt to convince, and as their de- 
bates are carried on in the halls of St. Mark's 
palace, and not ih vaſt ot open places, (as 
rations always gave me great offence, and 
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of pleading was, diſadvantageous to their cli-. 
ents, as the beſſ reaſons offered in their ſup- 
port muſt in ſome meaſure_be 'drowned in 
their own. infernal clamour and agitations. 
Let the Venetian ,noblemen who fit as 
judges, are ſo uſed to it, that they c can very 
well ſeparate their folid reaſons, from their 
roaring - and in the many years that I have 
lived in Venice 1 never had occaſion to be 
much, diflatisfied at any of their deciſions in 
any cauſe, and ſcarcely ever heard any per- 
ſon complaining o of cheir final ſentences. But 
ſtill the Venetian advocates would do better, 
in my opinion, to conform to the reſt of 
Italy, and plead with a little more compo- 
ſure; with leſß bawling and brayling, 
What our goyernment do with regard to 
the ſtudents in law, our biſhops do with re- 


gard to the ſtudents in divinity. , Theſe are 
ſcat. as curates, ,reors, or vicars from the 
capital towns to the villages or ſmall towns 
in their diſtricts as ſoon as they have got the 
order of prieſthood. But they are not re- 
moved * as the podefta's. . They 

% ot. I. Q ſucceed, 
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Bessd. like the phyſicians,” to the vatan- 
cies of curacies, reQories, and vicarages, as 
toon as they offer; and be Who 1s thought 
the beſt qualified, is generally prefrrted tc 
the other candidates by t the deQors Kong? 
6d by the biſhop. | 
The reader, however, is hot tö f polk 
theſe cuſtoms univerſal throughout aly. 
The coutitry being divided into many fove- 
feignties of different forms, the laws and 
cuſtoms muſt of conſequence thffer in may 
places. Vet this is, in the main, the plan 
that each of them follows with regatd to 


phyficians, lawyers, and divines. To point 
ont each patticular way of providing for 
theſe three claſſes of people throughout bur 
ſeveral ſorertigntics © would prove” aer 
as well as endleſs. £2 

Befides theſe roads that the Slain 
Italy have to employment and preferment, 
and through which they may attain to the 
higheſt poſts both in chureh/and ſtate, The 
univerſities are likewiſe open to them); and 
11 E generally depends & ar 


elr 
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their reputation for knowledge. The ſa- 
laries annexed to the profeſſorſhips are 


partly paid out of ſome monies aſſigned to 
the univerſities by the government, and 
partly ariſe from perquifites and” fees be- 
longing to the univerſities themſclyes;” Few 
of our univerſities have lands and funds of 
their own, As thoſe of Oxford and Gap: 
bridge. | 
When a man is beten profeſſor; he his 
nothing to do but to continue reading his 
leckures, and increaſe in knowlenlge and 
credit, and he may be ſure, at the very 
worſt, of ending his days in comfortable 
cireumſtances if he reaches to old age, 
becauſe his ſalary is generally augmented a 
little every ſeven yoars. Then after four- 
teen years ſervice he may if he chuſes quit 
the. univerſity, and retire” upon half pay, 
and not ſeldom upon a whole one for life, 
if he has rendered himſelf uſeful and con- 
ſpicuous. 

The diviſion of Italy into many fove- 
teignties renders the inhabitants of different 


1 parts 
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parts near as much ſtrangers, to one another 
as if they were the inhabitants of ſo many 
iſlands, becauſe they ſeldom travel into one 
another's country. This hinders the growth 
of our capital towns, that cannot all be 
alloned into one fes. it 38 che caſe. in 
France and England. 

A country ſo conſtituted cannot, afford 
any great means of pecuniary advantages 
to ſuch. as devote their lives to thoſe kinds 
of literature which are independent of the 
'three profefiions. Hence the man who 


2 to poetry, hiſtory, aſtronomy, bo- 


no lnmediate neceſlity, cannot raiſe 1 
butions from the public, as is the caſe in 
London and in Paris. When an Italian 
acquites knowledge without a view to- 
wards the univerſity, he does it merely for 
the ſake of doing ſomething, and can ſcarce 
bave any other reward than the conſciouſ- 
neſs and ſatisfaction of doing well. The 
trade of writing books is by no means a 
profitable trade in Italy, and few are thoſe 
IT among 
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among us that get any thing by it. Half 
a dozen mercenary. writers make a ſmall 
penny in Venice with ſome tranſlation from 
the. French or the Engliſh; and I re- 
member one Fabricio, a man of very good 
parts, who had a little more than three 
ſhillings a ſheet for ing Chambers's 
Dictionary, and Middleton's Life of Ci- 
cero. This is almoſt the only way of get- 
ting a few ducats that lies open to our vo- 
lunteers in literature; and a ſhort and nar- 
row way it is. E ; 
ral are very eager after fame; and | 
learned foreigner knows, that ever fince the 
firſt revival of literature in Europe, they 
have conſtantly cultivated all forts of ſci- 
ences with very good ſucceſs, and pro- 
duced a conſiderable number of good books 
on every ſubject; for which they are per- 
haps to be praiſed above the ſtudious of 
other nations, when it is conſidered that 
all their mental productions are given gra- 
tis. Morgagni, who has wrote ſo much, 
and whoſe works are in the hands of every 
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are grown rich by his works. Metaſtais 
and Carlo Gozzi are the only two Italian 
writets wo might have made money of 
their literary labours, as their works have 


the great advantage of being alike pleaſing 
to che learned and the ignorant. But Me- 


taſtaſid made a prefent of his to one Betti- 
nelti, & bookſeller &f:Venice, who- got more 
than ten thouſand Eiglic- pounds by pub- 
Tiſhing above thirty editions of them, which 


Ttaly ; and Gori gave his, as I ſaid, ta an 


atreſs, who has not yet thought proper to 
make them public, and which would fell 
in my opinion quite as well and as faſt as 
Metaſtafio's. As to Goldoni and Chiari, 


Venetian theatres ten pounds. for each of 
their plays, when they both were at the 
zenith of their undeſcrved popularity ; and 
their profits from the printing of them were 


a thouſand ® ſequeens a 
laborious; or that a fingle 
play in London, and in Paris too, will 
Hmetimes produce gs much to its author. 
They can ſcarcely be brought t believe 
ſuch wonders, as not one in a hundred 
of them ever gat with his quill. as much 
in a twelvemonth, as the. worſt hackney- 
ſeribbler in London can get in a weck. 


A ſequeen, or zecchius, is worth about ten ſhill- 
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But che impoſſibility of making money 
by their literary labour, "is not the only 
diſadvantage that attends our volunteers 
in literature. They are likewiſe to encoun- 
ter many difficulties in the publication of 
their works. Nothing is printed in Italy 
without being firſt ane by two, and 
ſometimes more reviſers appointed by the 
civil and the eccleſiaſtical government. 
Theſe are to peruſe every manuſcript in- 
tended for the preſs; ; and ſometimes their 
ſcrupulouſheſs and timidity, and ſometimes 


their vanity or l-temper, and ſometimes - 


their ignorance and inſufficience raiſe ſo 
many obje&ions, that a poor author is of- 
ten made quite fick with his own produc- 
tions. Yet many. new books * are conti- 


To give an imperfect 3 after 


fame, I beg the reader's leave to ſubjoin alift I have 
lately reccived.from. Italy of the works produced with- 
in theſe few years by the authors of Breſcia only ; 
and yet Breſcia is a town not to be compared with 
Rome, Naples, and other Italian eitier in point of lite- 
rature, 


Paols 
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nually printing all over Italy, and in the 
number there is always ſome that has 
merit. This trial is very troubleſome, I 
own; and ſhould ſuch a cuſtom be intro—-—ꝛ 


Pao Gagliardi, dead in 1761. His works. Parere 
intorno allo antico Stato d? Cenomani, &c. Padua, 1724. 
- Vita di Girvanni Cinelli, Roveredo, 1736. Beſides two 
fine editions of thoſe fathers who were natives of Breſ- 
cia, ſome Latin and Italian orations, and ſome tranſl a 
tions from the Greek and Latin. 

| Ramiro Rambpinelli, an Olivetan monk, dead in the 
year 1759. His works. Lecti ones Optice, Brixiae, 
1760. See a farther account of this mathematician 
in Signora Agneſi's famous book intitled Inflitutiones 
Analttice. 

Fra Fertunate da Brofia, d a Franciſcan friar, dead in 

1754 Geometrie Elements, Brixis, 1734. Phileſophia 
Senſuum, 2 vol. 4to, Brixiz, 1735. Elementa mathe- 
 maticay 4 vol, 1737, and many other works, ſome of 
which have undergone ſeveral editions. 
. Conte Giambaitifia Suardi, dead in 1766. Nurvi 
rumenti per la deſeriione di diverſe curve antiche - 
 moderne, Breſcia 1764; with other works mathematical 
and mechanical. 

Giambattifla Scarella, a Teatine bier. Phyſica gene- 
ralis methods mathematico tractata, 4 vol. Brixiz, 1754, 
uſque 1757. De magnete, 2 vol. 4to, Brixiz, 17 59. 
| Elementa byglce, ontohigie, &c. 4 vol. Brixiz, 1763. 
Com. 


LL one? 
cod in England, I believe very few au- 
thocs would have phlegm mough t ſub- 


mit to . But long uſe has recaneiled 
he Italians to it, and few are our printers 


. Commentari? XII. Derebe of fene de 


e x vol. -4to;" 1766. 
N. ee Nn 


11 66. " This 4 has likewiſe wrow an 
hakim writtys in ſeventeen vol. ws of 
— — brinted ; and ſeverk} other works. | 

' Conte Fraticeſes Roncal; living. Dr atqufs Brist, 
1 vol, 4. Europe midiina, 1 vol. fol.  Hifteria mor- 
born, 1 vol. fol. Epiflele er diplomata, 1 vel. fol. * 
many other tefs voluminous works. 

©! Conte Firm, Gaetani, living. Dialigo delle antiche 
"Sabagions. De magio er cabala:—De fobillis. — Muſeum 
— eding, nugniſmata viroryat Ar pre- 
Faxtium, Venetlis, 1761, 2 vol. fol. 
Giambatr/la Amici, living. It ine della natura - 
A genti ds Puffendorfio, ran kara, accreſcints, ed illuſ- 
am. Venezia, 1757, 4 vol. 4to. Ofervunieui critiche 
Fra l 8 dElvezio.— De Jure nature ; and other 


things. 
Antonio Brogneli, living. I progiudizio, poema, Breſ- 


* 1766. Several orations and poetical pieces, | 
Giam- 
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Who will dare the: law, —_—_— ay 


book ſeuretly. 
. fn--twating. this dad. 
count, will bleſs himſelf that he was not 


' Clanhartifo Kalle x dergyman, living, Pita dil cone 
Giambattifta Mazzuchelli, Breſcia, 1766. This Rodella 
is the contiriuator of the 1 — A0connt f 
Falign u rü rs. 

Giammaria Bien, living. Aria Niesen wok. 420+ 

| — Clergie {ivete, and other works. 

| Carle Doneda, living. Dells zue, A A Bro 
an Breſcia, 1755. - . 

* Conte. rn _— * Rimes: Broſeia, 
1735. 

hate Lack, « monk, lat De i., Eat. 
Rome, 1765. S 

Bonaventura Luchi, living. De nuditate Prot 
De ſerponte tentatere, Patavii, 1755; with other 
works. 

Pia Boran, living. Vu a Panagiti ds big., 
in Greek and Italian, Breſcia, 1760. = 

Giulio Baitelli and Franceſco Planen, both livipg, 
together with Carls ear ils, who died but lately, have 
wrote many things much admired by learned antiqua- 
rians in the collection of the ſeveral works Publiſhed 
qbout the ancient Cenomani., 

Fra Gaudenzio da Breſcia, a  capuchln hd, living. 


* oratorie, Breſcia, 1766. 
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bom in that country-'vf ſlavery; and I 
give him joy that he is a free Briton. I 
win no ill to the liberty of the Engliſh 
preſs; and every body who knows me 
perſonally, knows that I am a tolerable 
quart Engliſhman, though born and bred 


in Italy. However, I cannot forget 
that at bottom I am ſtill an Italian; and 


I know the mettleſome temper of my dear 


mur du Ceccaglia, living. | Ricerca fiftematica ful 
11. 8 fulla mente di San Proſpere & Acquitania nel ſuo 
foema.contre gi ingrati, 1 vol. 4to. Lo fpirite fileſofice, 
teologico, e aſcettico > San Proſpere d Aquitania nt fuoi 
epigrammi. Breſcia, 176. 1 vol. 4to. 

Siber, Chiaramanti, living. Del paterno impers 
degh antichi Romani—Difeorſo ſepra ba feliciti—Ragiona- 
ments intorno agli epi/tolari degli nomini illuftri,—Di alcune 
veritd fondamentali del gius di natura « della morale filoſofia. 
=—r-Sopra bo flata antico : preſents della Valcamenica. Dall. 
accademie litterarie Breſciane.—Del commerc io.— Vita del 
cavalier Vannetti,—Elogi del padre Giampietro Bergantini. 
E del cents Gianandrea Gzovanelli. All the above 
works, with ſome others, were ſeverally printed from 


1759 to.1767. 
To this lift I might add ſome other names, but this 


ſpecimen fuffices to give, as I have ſaid, ſome idea of the 
buſy ſpirit of my countrymen when conſidered as au- 


thors.. 
country | 
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countrymen: ſo well, that I ſhould be very 
ſorry to ſee them enjoy this Engliſh! pri- 
vilege. Unleſs thehiavrhole frame of the 

government were adjuſted to this liberty, 
and of a piece with it, it could not fail of 
being miſchievous to. the ſtate and to the 
ſatiafaction of private people, withont en- 
creaſing literature ar knowledge in any 
proportion. Such à liberty would hardly 
contribute to the multiplication of their 
Mletaſtaſios and Gozzis, of. their Fi- 
netti's and Morgagni's. But I am quite 
preſently degenerate into licentiouſneſs, and 
the times of the obſcene Aretinos and 
the atheiſtical Bruno's be preſently re- 
vived. Every ſeribbling Abatino of Rome 
would then ſpeak in the moſt teviling 
terms of emperors and kings, on their de- 
.claring a: war or ſttriking a peace ſome- 
what claſhing with the intereſts; of the 
Romans. A ragged Birricchino of Bologna 
would then beſmear with his blackeſt ink 
even the handſomeſt queens for their en- 


couraging 


[- 
| 
| 


IJ 


reuraging foreign manufacturers t - ſettle 
in their dominions: and a ſtupid - Lazze- 
ve of Naples would then be laviſh of 
10 build and ſell mem of war to 'thoſe 
h have money enough, to buy them. 


. 


greateſt part of che 


he at che mercy of every ſcoundrel that 
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a be 
higheſt — — 
benefits would then quickly circulate 
through all our towns, and ham- 
lets. 
2 great meaſure. 10 bigotry" 
tion: the pepe would be 'llled "antichriſt, 
and mother church a whore. Such would 
be, amongeſt others, the blaſſed ele of a 
free preſs in Italy, could we ever be in- 


dulged 1 But. NN 4 * 


ſhould! It body 
* ae N 


. 
juſtly faid of the pecu- 
ge neee al they are not to 
| be. conceived; but by flaves,, And if it 8 
true that learning cannot. earth at in 
the ſunſtine of liberty, and if it is pol. 
able, without a freedom. of - the preſs, ever 
to haye in Italy ſuch writers as the John- 
ſons and the Warburtons of England, Jet 
Italy never, have any; as lag as her Alps 
and 


would be fubſtitutedd in 
and 


eee +» gt e 
Sant account of the rie axd pragrefi of eco: 


_ \demies in Italy. Cruſea.  Charafter of 
Arigſo. Charafter of 7410. Arcadia 
| Romana and its , colonies. Maftro Luca 
, the painter, how ww Sor. St. Luke 
the Evangeliſt. * 


I not end e @ taakin'- 
terature without taking ſome notice of thoſe 
ſocieties of ſtudious men, which go amongſt 
us by the name of academics, and art to 
be found even in the ſmalleſt of cur towns 

© Soon after the revival of learning ſeve- 
7al of theſe ſocieties were formed in many 
parts of Italy, and eſpecially in Florence ; 
a city deſervedly' celebrated for having been 
during the whole fixteenth century ſo emi- 
nent a ſeat of literature, as to be ſcarcely 
equalled by apy other in Europe. Flo- 


rence 


ri, 


11 
rence was in that century called the Athens 
of Italy. 2 
Amongſt the ſeveral academics formed in 
that capital, that which is called Della 
Cruſca, ſoon rendered itſelf enen 
above all others. 

The members of this academy, wands 
the end of the | ſixteenth century, took 
their own language into conſideration ; and 
the eſteem in which Italian was then held 
throughout Europe, made them think it 
neceſſary to give the learned world an Ita- 
lian Dictionary. 

Whatever progrefs lexicography may 
have made in all poliſhed countries fince 
that time, the compiling, of a Dictionary 
muſt then have been thought highly diffi- 
cult and laborious, as there was not then 
extant any work that could direct their 
undertaking, and point out a proper me- 
thod of compilation. Yet the academicians 
were hot diſmayed by the vaſt and dreary 
| proſpect. They parcelled out the intended 
work amongſt the ableſt of their frater- 

Vol. I. or nity, 
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nity, who made copious extracts of words 
from the books wrote in the three preced- 
ing ages; ranged them in alphabetical or- 
der; defined each word with much pre- 
ciſion; marked their greater or leſs anti- 
quity ; diſtinguiſhed the poetical from the 
common, and the elegant from the yul- 
gar; pointed out their various meanings; 
illuſtrated even the leaſt important parti- 
cles with ſufficient examples ; gave the 
equivalent of each word in Greek and La- 
tin; and in the ſpace of about thirty years 
publiſhed the reſult of their labours by 
means of the preſs. Thus was the road 
made ſmooth to Furetiere and Johnſon. 
Such a performance on its firſt appear- 
ance was looked upon as a valuable acqui- 
fition to literature, and received by the 
learned with great_ and deſerved applauſe. 
However, it could not yet be conſidered 
as quite complete. Subſequent acade- 
micians now, that the firſt and greater 

encumbrances were in a good meaſure 


removed, retouched it in numberleſs places, 
and 
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and reprinted it ſeveral times both in the 


_ - Laſt and in the preſent age, carefully cor- 


rected and remarkably —_ upon every 
new publication. .. 

Their repeated diligence brought at laſt 
the Italian Dictionary to ſuch a degree of 
copiouſneſs, that every future edition will, 
in my opinion, ſtand rather in need of re- 
trenchments + than of additions. 

Of the many members of the academy 
who were employed in the forming of this 
important and neceſſary work, I will only 
mention Michelangelo Buonarroti, the au- 
thor of the Tancia &, already mentioned. 

I his ingenious poet ſaw the academi- 

cians much perplexed for want of exam - 
ples out of printed books to authoriſe a 
claſs of words, which, though frequently 
occurring in converſation, are but ſeldom 
written. I mean thoſe peculiar and tech- 


+ The . wanted in that DiQionary are 
pointed out in a long diſſertation in Num. 25 of the 
Frufta Litteraria. 

See page 179. 
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nical words ufed by thoſe who txert the 
meaneſt 'crafts, and den in the loweſt ne- 

ceſlaries of life. 17 
Io remove this difficulty nde; 
poſed a dramatic work of a very ſingular 
kind. This was a comedy: which conſiſted of 
five pieces, each of five acts, or rather a co- 
medy of five-and-twerity acts. His place of 
action he made a fair, or mart; and ac- 
cordingly intitled it La Hera. A ſimple 
plan, but far from contemptible, as it gave 
| 5 

the ſcene. 5 

This odd drama was exhidited in Flo- 
rence at the expence of the ſovereigi for 
five nights ſuccefſively ; that is, five acts, 
or one of the five comedies: a night, and 
met with much applauſe. - The great num- 
her of peculiar and technical words which 
Buonartoti brought into a ſmall compaſs 
by means of this poetical expedient, is 
ſcarcely concelvable: and as his language 


is pure Tuſcan, you may imagine that the 
acade- 
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academicians n 910 af it ia their 
Dictionary. 

Beſides giving us this. dulky ona 
tion, the academicians encreaſed the ſtock of 
Italian literature with many other works, 
all tending. to the greater embelliſhment 
and perfection of their tongue. Amongſt 
theſe, the moſt noted are many volumes 
intitled Proſe: Florentine, and ſome ſevere 
ſtrictures upon Taflo's poem of The De- 
very of Jeruſalem. But neither of theſe 
two. works bear any great proportion in 
point of learning and of uſe to their Dic- 
tionary. The Proſe Fiorentine were dic- 
tated by too bigotted an afſection to the 
dialect of their metropolis, which they 
lang endeavoured to force upon all Italy 
as the only language to be employed either 
in ſpeech or in books. And as to their 
Criticiſms on Taffo's Jerufalem, thoſe that 
were employed by the academy ta examine 
whether it was to be admitted amongſt 
their models of good language, betrayed 
* a narrowneſs of mind in trying 
. R 3 the 
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the language of ſuch a poem by the ftand- 
ard of the Florentine dialect, and were 
juſtly taxed of over-nicety and pedantry 
for having inſiſted with too much vehe- 
mence upon little imperfections with re- 
gard to grammar and ſyntax, - paſſing over 
thoſe blazes af genius which - illuminate: 
every one of his cantos. However, if 
their admiration of Arioſto s Orlando ren · 
_ dered them unjuſt in many reſpects to Taſ- 
- fo's Jeruſalem, time in their default has at 
to both our epic poets; and the magniſi- 
cence of Taſſos numbers and diction, to- 
gether with his great conformity to epic 
rules, will for ever overballance Arioſto's 
ſuperior 3 and rapidity of ex- 
preſſion. and greater fertility of inven» 
tion. The Jeruſalem will always be the 
moſt ſtriking, and the Orlando the moſt 
pong of the two poems. | 

But this academy, which confiſted once 
of many men highly eminent in ſeveral 
parts of literature, is at preſent much ypon 
50 the 
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the decline, becauſe all that could be id 
about Italian language has been ſaid over 
and over. Then the honour of admittance 
amongſt its members is not now ſo eagerly 
courted as it was once, when perſonal merit 
was the only means to obtain it. It is there- 
ſore probable that the total annihilation of 

the academy is approaching; but ſuch is 
the natural courſe of human things! They 
begin in weakneſs and imperfection, acquire 
ſtrength by ſmall degrees, and laſt a while 
in vigorous maturity; then by ſmall degrees 
grow weak and imperfect again, until an 
end is put to their exiſtence by the irreſiſti- 
ble effects of time. 

Next to the academy Della Cruſea, that | 
of the. Arcadia Romana roſe in repute. 
The buſineſs of this Arcadia was to cor- 
rect, encreaſe, and beautify our poetry, as 
that of the Cruſca to purify, illuſtrate, 
and fix our language, 

' _ The Arcadian life, as fabulous biſtory 
repreſents it, was altogether innocent — 
fimple. . The inhabitants of that country 
led on the mere 2 of their lands 
R 4 and 
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and flocks, and cultivated only thoſe arts 
that are conducive 0 "__ ee wy 
guiltleſs pleaſure. 

Upon this — -Jatopo . 
zaro, who lived in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, compoſed in Italian a 
paſtoral romance intitled L. Arcudiu, which 
in Italy did him no leſs honour than his 
Latin poem De Partu Virginis, and out 
of Italy procured him | ſeveral Imita- 
tors, amongſt whom the celebrated Sir 
Philip Sidney did nor diſdain to 'be aum 
bered. 

Sanazzaros Arcadia is in OW inter- 
mixed with eclogues in verſe; and both 
His proſe and his eclogues are fo ervaded 
with paſtoral images and ſentiments, that 
one would think the ſubject quite ex- 
hauſted. Vet the Italians did not think tb 
towards the middle of the laſt age, when 
ſome few verſe-mongers of Rome took it 
into their heads again to cultivate that ima- 
ginary rural region. 

I we credit Maria Morei, who pub- 
liſhed lately the hiſtory of this acade- 


my, 


| ſheet of the Fru/ta Lentraria. 


© It is impoſlible to conceive the 
with which this whimſical ſeheme 
turning all forts of men into © imaginary 


Tthepherds was adopted both in Rome and 
— and ho dhe inflammable 


8 + Morei's book:is ingitled. — dil age- 
nanas degli Arcadi, In Roma, 1761, in Bvo,, A poor 
book upon the whole, and ſeverely ae! in the ficſt 
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by it l The very pope then reigning, - with 
ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded, that 
this poetical eſtabliſhment would prove 
inſintely advantageous to literature in 
general, and poetry in particular; nor 

diſdain to be liſted in the cata- 


| The fame of 4 new * Was 
ſoon ſpread all over Italy, and the rural 
compolitians produced on their firſt outſet 
general a favour with a nation always 
[eager after every noyelty, eſpecially poeti- 

cal navelty, that all became ambitious of 
being admitted into ſuch an academy. But 

as this wiſh could not inſtantly be grati- 
fed, no ſeſs than fifty-eight towns of Italy, 

according to Morei's account, reſolved on 
a ſud: 
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a ſudden to have like atademies of their: 


+ aj Ie they mmm * 
Calanies f the Roman Arcadia. 


Pe IOW ny Phat 


univerſal, Every body who had the: leaſt 


knack for poetry, was metamorphoſed -intor 


a ſhepherd, and fell directly upon com- 
and bucolics. Nothing was heard from 
the foot of the Alps to the farthermoſt 
end of Calabria. but deſcriptions of purling 
ſtreams rolling gently along flowery mea- 
dows ſituated by the ſides of verdant hills 
ſhaded by: ſpreading trees, among whoſe 
leafy! branches the ſad Progne with her 
melancholy. fiſter Philomela- warbled their 
chaſte, loves, or murmured their 4 
lamentations. 

Rome being thus transformed by 4 — 
etieal magie into a ptovinco of Greece, ſaw 
vourite habitation of Pan and Vertumnus; 
walk hand in hand with the lovely Po- 

nol | 833 mona 
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boris, and Glicerus. None of our ciciſbeo's 
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mot about the Vatiean and Saint Peter. 
Na body was to be found in the fireets but 
coy nymphs and frolickſome ſatyrs, or ame- 
reus: fauns and 'buzom dryads. - No body 
was: now called by his chriſtian or family 
name i all aur Antonios, Franceſco's, and 
Bartolommeo's were turned inte Ergeſto s, 
Dumeta z, and Sifvano's : and as neither 
the Arcadia nor her golonies refuſed admit- 
tanco to the Scher ſex, - it may” cafily be 
guoſſed that evety fair would now 'be a 
handſome nymph' of an artic6ſhepherdeſs, 
and that our Maria 's, Orſola's, and Mar- 
gherita's became on & ſadden- all Egle s, Li- 


| dared now de peep out o his hut, bet with 
| 2 in ohe hand, and a late in — 
other. 

l ſhall not tale upon Ae FRONT 
| the advantages that Italian poetry has re- 
esived from our ſaneiful Arcadians and 
thalr colonĩſti. To ſay, War in the vaſt 
number none reached at exeellenee, would 
be both incredible and unjuſt. Some of 
£071 them 
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them really wrote pieces that are plcafing 
enough in their kind. But what is excel» 
hence in paſtorals? No great matter, in 
my opinion. The imagery and ſentiments 
ſuitable to this "ſpecies of poetry catmatibe 
drawn from any ſyſtem of life that ever 
was lived by any people, as no country i 
to be found upon genuine records, whoſe 
inhabitants joined politeneſs to ſumplicity; 
and infiocence to knowledge. Some 
have been ſo abſurd: as to pretend, that 
the wandering Arabs, and even many of 
the Tartar nations, have lived, and actually 
live ſuch a life, becauſe they feed chiefly 
herds, and know fo much of arts and 
ſciences as to claim a wide difference 
from the ſavages: of Africa and America. 
Bat are the manners of the Arabs and 
Tartars really thoſe of poctical ſhepherds? 
Their robberies and © continual incurſions 
upon their neighbours, befides the general 
caft of their manners, would make but 4 


r E very 
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very indifferent figure in paſtoral poetry, 
which excludes all ideas of violence and ra- 
pine, or permits it only to wolves and foxes ! 
Paſtoral life being then a mere creature of 
poetical brains, and without any archetype 
in nature, muſt of courſe be uſeleſs for 
want of application: and whatever is uſeleſs 
cannot deſerve any great ſhare of our eſteem, 
be it ever ſo perfect in its kind. Our ima- 
ginary ſhepherds are therefore juſtly fallen 
into contempt, as it has been the caſe theſe 
many years. The Arcadian coloniſts are at 
laſt nearly annihilated throughout Italy ; 
and the Arcadia Romana conſiſt now only 
of a few Abatino's, who ſtill perſiſt to meet 
ſometimes in order to recite their meagre 
verſes to each other; and they ſtill chuſe a 
Cuftode Generale, or Chief Herdſman, whoſe 
moſt important buſineſs is to make a penny 
of his place; and this he chiefly effects by 
ſending Arcadian patents to the Engliſh tra- 
vellers on their arrival at Rome: by which 
trick he aggregates their lordſhips and ho- 
nours to the auguſt body of the Roman Ar- 
TEES 8. 
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cadians. Thoſe patents are ſeldom refuſed, 
as they never colt above nine or ten ſhillings 
given to the Watino s, who offer them gra- 
tis. By means of ſo ſmall an expence their 
lordſhips and honours may become, if they 
chuſe, directly and intimately acquainted 
with very ſkilful managers of love-intrigues, 
as a good many of our preſent Arcadians 
are far from being ſo Hopes eee 
as the ancient ones of Greece. 
| Beſides the poor remains of the Cruſca 
and the Arcadia, there are in Rome ,and in 
other of our towns other. Academies com- 
poſed of people who pretend to ingenuity in 
one thing or other. At Rome there is the 
Accademia di San Luca, in which none but 
painters, ſtatuaries, architects, and engra- 
vers are admitted, and it matters not of 
what country or religion they are. Theſe 
academicians haye choſen for their patron 
the evangeliſt St. Luke, changed into a pain- 
ter by tradition, though he be termeg a 
en in holy writ. Some of our ſearch- 
ers 
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ers ind ancient rocotds pertend, that in the 
twelſth· century there lived one Maro Lu- 
es  Cefena, (if I remember right the name 
of his native place) who would paint and 

carve nothing but Madona's, out of devo- 
tion to our Bleſſed Lady. They ſay that 
the Madona's of Loretto, Bologna, 'Cara- 
vaggio, Varalto, and many others in Haly, 
now very miraculous; owe ther fbtmation 
to this artiſt, whoſe ingetity bore but little 
to his piety. The chriſtian name 
of this Maro Luca was Santo. Hence 
aroſe the vulgar notion that thoſe Madona's 
were painted by St. Lake. Whatever truth 
there be in this ſcrap of eruditzon, this no- 
tion has ſpread fo far and wide, that the 
famous Neuftra Senoru del Pillar actually 
worſhipped in Saragozza, and that ſtill more 
Famous of Monſerrate in Catalonia, were 
likewiſe St. Luke's works, in the opinion 
of the Spaniards. 1-beg Wr. - Sharp's par- 
don for this ridicuſous digreſſion in honour 
of thoſe Madonz's, that make bim fo angry 


when- 
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whenever he thinks of them, and of the ſu- 
| perſtitious' reſpe@t paid to tem a deen 

Arzight.to our academics, | ar 
At Naples there is te me pile 
the bufineſs of its members is to explain 
as well as hey ean the pictures, ſtatues, 
inſcriptions, and other ſuch” curioſities 
dug out of Herculaneum; and ſix large 
ume of their explanations are already 
publiſhed under che patronage of the pre- 
ſent "king of Spain, who has ordered 
them to be diſtributed as preſents to per- 
ſons of diſtinRtion as fat as wo come out 
of the pres. 

At Conens” n is the 3 
Erica for the. Muſtration of the Etruſcan 
"infiquities which are diſcovered in Tuſ- 
*cany and. in the neighbouring provinces 
from time to time; and Ter i mon- 
' Ggnor Mario Guarnacci, (a very learned 
'prelate- who lives at Volterra, and a mem- 
ber of that academy) is going to publiſh 
a new, and very conſiderable colleion of 
boch antiquities. * 

Vol. I. 8 at 
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At Florence, about Galileo's time, was 
indicated che Aradhmia del Cimento, that 
is, of experimental! philoſophy. It is pity that 
it did not laſt long, and that its mem- 
bers, - amongſt whom were Bellini, Bo- 
relli, Torricelli, Redi, and other famous 
men, printed but few of their Experi- 
ments. However, it has been lately ſuc- 
ceeded by , the Accademia & Agricoltura, 

which 1 hope will prove near as uſeful, 
if not more ſo. And if I am not miſ- 
taken, there is likewiſe another called 
La Societa Colombaria, whoſe members 
apply to natural philoſophy, and moſt 
particularly to botany. — 
At Venice there is one, the appellation 
of which I cannot now recollect; but its 
- inſtitution. ſeems to me very laudable. 
The members of it are all young lawyers, 
: who debate before-hand in their meetings 
thoſe cauſes, that are to be debated in 
their courts of judicature. Some of the 
members ſpeak for the plaintiffs, ſome for 
the defendants, and with as much carneſt- 
| -- nels 


* 
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neſs as if they were in the real preſence 
of the judges. Thus they endeavour to 
qualify themſelves for the profeſſion which 
they intend to follow. 


At Bologna there is the Accademia de 
profeſſors 


Filarmonits, - in which none but 
of muſic are admitted; and father Martini, 
who is looked upon in Italy as the moſt 
learned man in the ſcience of muſic that we 
ever had, is one of its principal members. 
At Vicenza (Palladio's native country) 
there was an academy of architects; and 
I chiak it is not yet quite extint. At 
Milan there is the Accademia Milaneſe, or 
De Transfermati, which | boaſts of many 
men ſkilful in various branches of lite- 
rature. At Turin I am told there is now 
one patronifed by the duke of Savoy, 
whoſe members apply to algebra, geome- 
try, and all parts of mathematics. Amongſt 
them there is Lagrania, a young gentle- 
man ; (lately called to Berlin by the king 
of Pruſſia) and I have heard that monſieur 


D Nn and other French mathema- 
8 2 ticiaus 
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ticians look upon this Lagrania as the 


_ genius now known in Eurvpe 

with regard to the ſcience that contem- 
plates whatever is capable of being num- 
bered or meaſured. But it would be too 
prolix to enumerate all our ſocieties , 
whoſe chief aim is always the cultivation 
of ſome branch or other of ſciences or of 
art. I own "that arts and ſciences are not 
generally forwarded - much by our aca- 
demies, as far as I can obſerve: yet they 
are upon the whole rather | uſefol than 
pernicious, and anſwer the ends of fociety 
if not of ſcience. They ſtand in the place 
of the clubs in England, which bring peo- 


22 > dy WER 2 
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eg debe nebount of e the firſt 
volume of a book intitled Starig « ragione d ni pagſia 
written by F ranceſco Saverio Quadrio, an ex: jeſuit, 
who di ed Hot Tong ago. "Ta that volume are found the 

names of 'abdve NG hundred 3 ah Coe 
account of euch. [wy | 
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HAP. XVI. 


Preſent State of the Polite Arts in Toh Pa- 
bþ _ rallel betwixt the Polite Arts of Traly and 
land.” Buildings at Madrid and Aran- 
Lass. Engliſs Artiſts and Merchants in 
Loh, Bow treated by oh Natives. 


[- 3 of St. Luke's - ACA» 
demy in the foregoing chapter has put me 
in mind of thoſe arts which have obtain- 
ed in England the appellation of polite, 
andi go in Italy by that of Arti del Diſegno. 
"11! Theſe arts have in this age engaged a 
great deal of the attention of the Engliſh 
gentlemen, and they are certainly improved 
in this country. But I cannot join in the 
inſulting lamentation, which 1 have gt 
quently heard here, that poor Italy is 
preſent in ſuch a low condition with — 
-to'thoſe arts, that nothing now is to be ſeen 
beyond the Alps, but what betrays the 
moſt "ſhocking want of judgment, the 

| S 3 greateſt 
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greateſt poverty of taſte, and the moſt de- 
plorable abſence of genius. | 
It is really diſmal to hear ſome pathetic 
Engliſh orators enlarge with the ſaddeſt 
emphaſis on the preſent degeneracy of 
Italy, and on the . aſtoniſhing progreſs that 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, and en- 
graving have lately made in this iſland, 
where they take the moſt gigantic ſtrides, 
Same of them declare that the late exhi- 
bition in Spring-gardens excels any thing 
that can be ſeen in Europe: ſome think 
that their / countrymen will ſoon rival 
Greece and Rome in arts as they do in 
literature; and others aſſure with the 
moſt ſolemn gravity, that a great number 
of the Britiſh artiſts would be looked 
upon as highly eminent, were they to 
quit this bleſſed iſle, and go to ſettle on 
the banks of the. e the Reno, 
the Tybe.1 
This faſhion of. crying down my un- 
happy countrymen on this particular, is 
-now become little leſs than univerſal in 
- 37 this 
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this kingdom: and I am very ſorry that I 
am under an abſolute impoſſibility of pro- 
ducing any argument drawn from the polite 
arts themſelves againſt aſſertions like 
theſe; much leſs can I run into any pa- 
rallel between ours and the Engliſh artiſts, 
as I cannot pretend to any profo and {kill 
in theſe As my ſtudies having lain 
another way. | 
However, as "6s Tralians, according to 
the old notion, are a very revengeful peo- 
ple, I cannot here ſtile my reſentment at 
this outrageous treatment; and | muſt beg 
leave to tell theſe formidable connoiſſeurs, 
that the 'connoifſeurs of Italy (who have 
as good a title to judge as they have, and 
_— -mgre to be ſuſpected of national 
than the virtuoſo's of England) 
affirm, —_— the Engliſh painters, generally 
ſpeaking, are only able to copy nature 
in the lump, without any nice diſcrimi- 
ow between her beauties and defects: 
that they do not greatly underſtand draw - 
ing. and apply more willingly to colour- 
C'S; ing, 
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„ betaue 4... 6 BUR vatches 

x eyes of the ſtupid vulgar, and-drawing 
is in & great meaſufe chrown away when- 
the multitude is to judge: that whenever 
they attempt any thing hiſtories); - they 
hey liftle How: to gidüpe mam Egerer 
E, becuſe their ſtudies ate gene. 
y Mitthell by ths deßte ef petting 
25 '3 and that they have ſo little of 
the Poetieat” genius, that their invention 
is fill fir from deſ&ying* to be compared 
ehen 65 that of the French Pbuſſins, Le 
Rrüns, and Le Sutufs, or the Spliniſh Ve- 
hafques, "Valdes, and Murillo's, 1 03 2483) 
Sonne of the Italian artiſts indeed: will 
allo vety freely, chat kaly cannot actually 
boaſt et i enchanting a penejl as Rey. 
Holds and of ſo vivifying a -chiffel- ag 
Witans. They looke* with | complaterice 
on the qlieth of Cotes ünd the Elba of 
Wit; and" they praiſe the landſeapes ef 
Barret Ind Wilfon, 50 the horſes of Stubbs. 
They atten fo pete as to ſay, that 
Stuarh, Adams, and Chitbers, might add 
I ta 
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to the beavty af Florence; and- the mag: 
iy, hiſtorical painting dhzey are far from 
giving; up the pre- eminence; and. vhilſt 
they admire the genius of the Engliſh 
arphitects in the ſmall , works in which | 
they: have been engaged; then. will . nc 
which the Engliſh : connoifleurs ſeem. ,ta 
.eotertaln,? of im Log ono uu nor wie: 
' Who@s in cha tight, land- who is inthe 
wrong r The Italians or:the Engliſh?; Upon 
my ward I cannot tell, becauſe, as I ſaid, 
Lam nat greatly convetſant in theſe, matters. 
and conpoifſeurs might urge on cach ſide oi 
to ali the cauſe of my defenceleſs coun- 
trymen with ſome arguments independent 
of the rules and "knowledge of the polite 
arts ;, and yet drawti from a few fatts not 
entirely foreign to the purpoſe, Let then 
; : the 
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the judicious reader derive from them what 
inferences he pleaſes. It would be unrea- 
Gable chat the Italians ſhould judge for 
theniſclves. x age eg _ Judge for 
them. i ; . ie 

Mou hut m then, a in Madrid 
Ade {i rojal/palice which has been theſs 
thirty years 1 bulking,” 1 — 
Srined. Ie is ah pile; and, for fize, 
votkung either in Er or in Italy can be 
cmpared to it : and qo Ar will always 
imply magnificence and awfulneſs'''The 
architect was one Philip Juvaray an Italian, 
bo, before he went to Spain, built the 
Sold uf Superga on one of thb higheſt 
Elis near Turin; and: ſome other grand edi- 
fies in Piedmont and in other parts of Italy. 
This Juvara has ben dead a few years, but 
the building was carried on under the di- 
ner d Serchett. another * 


Mee 60: * % Ke 
248, Fo Spaniards ſay — 1 han coſt twelve millions 
of pr/o5 duros, that is, near three millions of pounds. 
40 probability they exaggerate ; by a * muſt 
en ed 1 ©- : | 


who 


3 
ho was Juvara's pupil. Sons of the d 
ings, walls, and ſtaircaſes of that royal pa- 
lace in Madrid, were likewiſe painted by 
ſome of our modern Italians; that is, by 
Tiepolo, Corrado, Amiconi, and ſeveral 
others, whoſe names I cannot now recol- 
lect. NR oy « country-ſeat of 
are painted. by — — 
beautified the royal palace in Madrid ; and 
in both places they have formed ſuch! large 
and well - deſigned groupes of figures, that 
have aſtoniſhed me as well as ſome others 
who ſeemed-lebs ignorant of the polite arts 
than I am. And is it not :probable that 
thoſe princes who. employed ſo much time 
and went to a vaſt expence to conſtruct 
and adorn ſuch edifices, followed fame at 
leaſt in the choice of a country, from which 
they took their architects and painter? 
Beſides theſe facts, this preſent king of 
' Sardinia has a gallery in Turin, and ſome 
- country-houſes near that city, which have 
all been built and painted by Alfieri, Bo- 
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monte, and other .living artiſts of Italy; 
ant thoſe picturos alſa are made up of ſuch 
multitudes af figures ſo ſkilfully compoſed, 
ddawn in fuck variais attitudes, and ſo cleariy | 
charaftciifed, that if /paigting is io be com- 
paced with poetry, it is there ii my poor 
qpitien, and nat in any of the Engliſh ox» 
Aibitions, that the parallel will run between 
«blofe 2arts; and: aun both in the epic 1 
the lytic at .226igg Loi offs hem: 
-218 hive: oſten boen told by: 3 of 
weancity;:ithatiot; Devorſburg, » Vhs; Var- 
faviay Berlin, Stockholm, and in many 
ather parts of Europe chere are many Ita- 


Wia Afiſte in 2the lervice of many ſove- 


migns/2who ür by them emploged in 
adotning their magnificent manſions. And 
will-any one date 40 ſuy, that this: concur- 
_ #euce of many ſovereigus in-favour of our 
artiſta has riſen from Italian partiality ? 
-Argiwhat s there in the Engliſhbexhibi- 
ion that. muff determine emperors: and 
ars fle kings. and margraves to ſend for 
-athicoRs and paihters to England?” 

nora I hd 
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I haye then heard it feported, that But 
toni, Bottanl, and Valle of Rome ; France 
chienlo of Naples; Zocchi and Feat of 
Florence ; Lell and tHe ty 6 brothers Gan- 
doth of Bollihi; ; FohteBads, Orell, Plttcel, 
and Canalirts of Venice; count Amade 
of Vicenza; 'Signaroli of Verona; ; Borra + 
of Turin; and a great” many mote of our 
paintets, Arenen, archireRts, © and' etigra- 
vers, ome ſtil living, and one but lately 
dead, are Jockel upon 3s tolerably ingenious 
in their ſeveral ways, even'by ſome of the 
Engliſh Jord and gentfeltich who do us che 
5 to yink our Godiitty; "1 will take it 
for gratiish;” wat thoſe People ate weiche 


— — An a man Arie 
well as an architect, has ptinted a Hook intitled Auna 
dun TRAA mlle . dati fanily 4, eyatri 


antichi. Went 1762. 4t 
'4 This'Borks: Ro b n 20 50 lar of the iittitte ts" of 


the King r Bardihie, 43 the fame that was wen to 
Palaynzand:Diarberk by :tbe late Afr. Daukibs au 


the deſigner; of thoſe . a ya nom 
C "*Raphaels 


L 
| Raphacls nor Michelangelo's ; neither Bra- 
mantes nor  Bandinello's : but ftill it is 
confidently aſſerted by the Italian connoiſ- 
ſeurs, that their works do not betray any 
u, imitation; and that each of them 
Gia power of i invention. omar what 
Lignifies enumerating the names of modern 
Italian artiſts, whoſe works have never been 
ſeen by the greateſt part, of my Engliſh 
readers ? Let them all go for nothing, and 
let rhe remark only as a matter of leſs conſc- 
quence, upon which I do not infiſt, that two 
pictures of Caſanova were but the other 
day unjverflly allowed to be the beſt in the 
* Pall-mall exhibition. And yet Caſanova is 

not univerſally allowed to bathe, HON 

F ef mode Italy, | 
Putting now theſe foww facts een 
and indulging a little partiality in favour 
of Italy, will it be thought very imper- 
tinent if I adviſe ſome of your Engliſh 
connoiſſeurs and' artiſts, to lower their tone 
a peg ot two, when they ſet about reviling 
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the artiſts - of Italy? They ought certainly 
to forbear treating them in à contemp- 
tuous manner, at leaſt until foreign ſove- 
reigns ſend for Engliſh artiſts to erect their 
palaces and villa s, and. to 7 their 
cielings and 

But here ſome ſturdy Briton will hs apt 
to anſwer me with an angry Pſhaw, that 
the Engliſh artiſts would be very great 
fools to quit their country, and 80 upon 
any ſuch errand, as there is no money. to 
be got any where but in England. 
if it happened that any emperor or king, 
czar. or margrave, ſhould ever ſend for 
any of the Engliſh artiſts, I will tell them 
without laughing, that they need not be 
afraid to venture upon ſuch a Jaunt, as 1 
can aſſure them, that there are louiſdores 
in France, doubloons in Spain, in 
Germany, roubles in Muſcovy, 
ſequeens in Italy in ſuch quantities, as wil 
certainly ſuffice to reward the greateſt 
abilities, Several Italian artiſts have made 
lunge fortunes by going to ſerve ſovereigns 
| in 
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n aan coutitries ;| and it muſt 
be an endou weint reflection s ger 
rtiſt that upon a parity of merit he will 
chance ta meet "With a parity of reward, 
And will it not de glorious, after ' a. few 
years abſence, to come back home, and be 
able to boaſt, that one is grown rich out of 
England, and has” bal his mite 
at the ſame time to the greater renown of 
one 's Own county 

be arts! in E England certainly meet FE 
encauragement 5. and ſome of your artiſts 
are actually growing as rich as cornfactors 

and ſtockjobbers: but this they oply do in 

we way of dealing, which i is a way of en- 
couragement that will never be the beſt 
excitement of genius, as it never will 

ve it free to exert itſelf. An allowance 
even of 2 ſmall independence, which takes 
away from an artiſt all uneaſineſs about 
his ſubſiſtence, is a much better encourage- 
ment than larger { ſums. paid for works that 
are beſpoken and preſcribed. Some ſuch 
\penfions are paid even in modern Italy : 

| Bomonte 
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vhich. you can yet properly call your own: 
You muſt . ſtill admit, that yo are obliged 
to go ton Italy to bo taught, as it has been 
the caſe with your preſent | beſt artiſts: 
[You wuſt ; fill ſubmit yourſelves to the 
 AireRion of Italian maſters,” whether excel- 
lepton widdlieg. Still make your adyan- | 
tage of that kindneſs with which they: point 
out to yon the path that vou are ta fallow, 
if yen will reach at any perfection in peur 
profeſſion. - And ſince this is the caſe, as 
it is, in a great meaſurs at Jeaſt, Why will 
vou abuſe and run dawn Pwr nates 
from -ptoving /: invidious;- endeavour: your 
improvement whenever you give them an 
oppottunity ? Does this not | looks a. little 
is grown. ſome what ſuperannuated; am 
Alke ſpitting in F 
ſhe begins ta doat a little? 
But ſince I am about telling my wid 
upon tbis ſubject, let me inform my readers, 
that I hate heard of ſore Engliſ ung 
artiſts, who are ſo -. countenanced, — 
Aud alian 
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Tralian nobility, as to be often employed by 
tham and rewarded for their labobrs in ſuch 
à manner as to be enabled to live and ſtudy 
there with more caſe than they would 
otherwiſe do: - nor can any body deny with 
juſtioe to the Italians the merit of coun- 
tenancing abilities wherever, they find them, 
without the leaſt reluctance, without mind- 
ing whether. they are poſſeſſed by a native 
or'a ſtranger, by an orthodox or an hete- 
rodox ;...and . I am perſonally acquainted 
with an Engliſh painter of very diſtinguiſhed 
parts, lately returned from thence after an 
abſence. of ton years from home, who has 
aſſured me, that he ſhall never ſufficiently 
praiſe my countrymen upon this head. 

It is, then a notorious fact that the aca- 
demy of St. Luke has many times adjudged 
the firſk premiums to foreigners, . Engliſh, 
Dutch, French, "oh Spaniards, without the 
leaſt ſhadow of national partiality. A ſuc- 
 ceflion of ſtrangers, and many, of them 

heretics (as our hot-headed - divines call 

n and do till ſhift in Italy, 
Bo: when 
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when Wtaifhed wich 4 | u and 
Fitte doct 6f prudetice ; and Thſtead"vr 
chile, Cerolfeu and imslefted by Hätten 
pattiality, they have been, und "ae Mull. 
Hite ani! careticd,” effccred and ett py: 
6d. Net des this rand p67 Wt 
phitanehevpy extend "fingly to the" Ponte 
autilts who cothe 46 Null br to lip ding 
os. The \cultivatirs * bother "profeſfiens 
meet in Italy wich the fime treatment: b 
nme büly the profeflors of mufic, a art in 
which wer füll excel Af other nhtlons by Urs 
unanimbdus Gonſent of all Europe) Have 
we dt dle Wit Spatiſh "Ferrddthla like "br 
Venetian "Gitoppi, and tHe" 'Saxth Tate 
like our Neapoſitd ' Porpora ?” Hunger 
himſelf was amon us When very your! 
and though far tbh wee ale 
decten Which bn c e upon b par with 
our Pergblefi's and but 'Scatlatti's, yet he 
lived tionourably anonght' ds, and Hack "ctife 
to remember * with TTL thie End' df 

tr 


his days His Italian Patrons 48 Well 48 His 
. maſters, © Many natives of other 


countries 


+ 
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af Italy, both in the military and the politi- 
cual ſervice of our different Rates 3 and I have 
myſelf petſonally known an Eogliſh ge- 
vemor of Nica in Provence, and a Scotch 
governor. of Cajal in Montferrat. None of 
our commercial towns are ſhut to the mer+ 
chants of any nation, and rendered difficult 
of acceſs by double duties of cuſtom-houſes 
and ather reſtraints on foreigners.” At Ve- 
nice, Leghorn, Ancona, Genoa, Naples, and 
other places, there are actually many ſtran- 
fall a freedom as if they were born amongſt 
us; and they often. retire to their own coun» 
wies with the, fortunes they have accumus 


d ebe of lay Which you 
had to deſeribe; and here you had an argu- 
ment to expatiate upon, much more wor- 
thy of your pen than the dimenſions of our 

T 3 .- theatres, 
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But, — — — 
the Engliſh, of - whoſe noble qualities I 
have ever been one of the moſt>ſanghine 
admirers, could I not aſk this mighty cenſor, 
Whether ftrangers are ſo well uſed in Eng 
land as they are in Italy? Whether the 
laws of his country are ſo hoſpitable as thoſe 
nnn 1 ee 
is full of people who 2 
por ere n 
| . obſerved. 

But I muſt beg FREY meth for 
this ſecond digreſſion, perhaps a little too 
long and too warm. Vet, to make him 
amends for my indiſeretion, I Will now 
cotne ſtraight to the 'concluſion of the little 
1 had to offer on the ſubject of tho polite 
arts, and will only add, that though theſe 
arts be at preſent in a moſt promiſing 
condition in England, and much upon the 
decline in Italy, yet the Engliſh are ſtill far 
W * what the * have been. 

The 
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The names of — mend. 
Vertue and Walpole in the volutnes print- 
ed at Strgwberry-hull,. will be for ever little 
names when compared to thoſe. mentioned 
by Vaſuri- and Borghini ; nor have yet the 
Italians any urgent need to run abroad for 
improvement, as long as they can boaſt to 
have amongſt them . | 
roli's,: Vanvitelli's and Piraneſi s, and as long 
— ſpare for England their Ange- 
lica's, Cipriani's, Bartolozzi's, and Zucca- 
relli a. 
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I is yery poſſible I may be miſtaken in 
ſuppoſing, that among the numerous read- 
ers of this book there will be many of the 
fair ſox; But I ind ſomething fo delightful 
in this hope, that I readily admit it; my 
imagination even repreſents them as anxi- 


„ 


ouſly expecting from a native of Italy, who 
has the preſumption to addreſs them in their 
native tongue, a full account of the preſent 
ſtate of muſic in that muſical country ; as 
* for . 

| * 


1 
cerning the notions and management of aur 
ladies; with regard to this great ſource of fe- 
male amuſement ; and as longing. to hear 
me expatiate on the, powers of thoſe amongſt 
22 N 

ket with their appearance, 
and thrown them into ecſacied ith thei 
Care's and their Audis . 43 

I beartly widh i was in wy powerto $ 

them full ſatisfaction upon this point, * 
unfortunately I am very much a ſtranget to 
the tranſactions of the muſical world; and 
my {kill in harmony is fo ſmall, that it ne- 
ver went beyond the roaring of a Venetian 
ballad when a flalk of Montepuliano has 
gone ſeveral rounds; and my love of opera's 
and burletta's,, far from being of the en- 
thuſiaſtic kind, never, hindered me from 
building the moſt magnificent Spaniſh caſ- 
tles while Egiziello was melting multi- 
tudes: with fkilfyl ſhakes and learned ca- 
dences ; and often haue I been very ſeri- 
ouſly- meditating on the badneſs of my 
* fauff, while Careſtini with a 


. LJ 
pious meſs df voce wis gradually pump 
ing up the admiration rer poneeprwit 
lian gentildonna's. e 
I muſt therefore in this in Genin of | 
knowledge of theſe important matters, and 
— my no ſmall ' mottification, ſay to the 
Engliſh ladies what Ariofto ſaid to thoſe of 
Italy before he begun a filly ſtory, Yoltate 
gueſto canto e not leggete, « paſs over this 
chapter and read it nut, as 1 am fure, that 
they will not find in it any thing worth 
their peruſal with regard to Italian muſic 
and Italian muſicians. I really can do no- 
_ thing elle in the following ben arise the 
end of this chapter, but run over what the 
muſical Mr. Sharp has told us in his itine- 
rary letters upon this intereſting ſubject. re- 
lative to certain matters of fact which · fall 
within the compaſs of ordinary obſervers, and 
which, with an attention to truth, that gen- 
tleman and I (equally ignorant in the "Gy 
are equally capable of remarking. - 
Our author ſays, that very few" Taſian 
e fat the fiddle or any other infire- 
| ment 2 
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ment: that: all the young, ladies (rake notion | 
of hig amphatical word ALL) are placed in 


convents, where they remain until they marry. 
or, take the. weil, and where muſic is no part of 


their egucation ; and that gfter marriage it 
ſuppoſed that any woman undertakes 
Jo. laborious @ taſk as that of making, af. 
ency on the harpfichord, For. theſe: reoſuns, | 
he. add with great wiſdom, an Italian 


cannot be 


does 
audience las no other pleaſure in melady than 
what pure nature affords ; whereas in Exg- 


land the fine ladies have alſo ee, | 


the effects of. Aſiduity and; cultivation.  *-; 
- Theſe, with Mr. Sharp's leave, are the 
remarks of a careleſs talker, who. has little 
to ſay, and yet is reſolved to ſay fomcthing, 


right or wrong. What opportunity could 
he haye of aſcertaining the number of thoſe 
Italian gentlemen who practiſe the fiddle ot 


other inſtruments? And by what means 


Aae n of the .. n 
are taught muſic? 

However, en gen- 
demen practiſe the fiddle or other inſtru- 
n ments, 


— 


T8] 
cont, windy tothe number of thoſs 
Italian gentlemen who do not : und if this 
is Ns meaning; bee ic certainly” right. Bus 
if he means to the number of 
the Englifh genticmen who de #, it will 


5 de vety difficult fur him to prove ſuch an 


afſerdon; and Þ for my part am fur from 


but I muſt ſay at the ſame time, 
abet if e — — — gen · 


1s 1 
Engliſh, who value a gumleman not muth 
2 er Bade os 
Not: ο m nt rang if i 
It may be fad with truth, that-mud is 
0 tat whoever makes u point 


of reteling do any perfection in it, fret en- 


ly lotes all 'uppetire for nobler aoquifitionsy = 


— are the medern heroes; who: e 


the King of Praffic and the Hereditary 


Prinde ef Brunſwac, polleh che ' talent i of 
allying the [ſaft muſie of Italy with id 
rough dastics of Germany. The mafic 
of Italy, mought auch more >ſcientific 
than dat ef other Butepeun countries, a2 
terally tends to enervste the mind. Hence 
dur Ttafian perfermiers, chough in che dune 
july preferred do un etbver perfortmers uf 

Butefe 'for” fiperior Powers — 
re jaſtiy derided fer g 


ny. It is Afpetlt to ten why logic — 


dotntnh Ene forſike ſo many ef them 
when muſid is out of the queſtion-; umd yet 
— caſe, chough -muſic, 


31. 481 like 
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Are all' other arts and ſcionces, e 
ation in common ſenſe add logie 

If the ancients in ——— 
enchumged. and in ſome caſes. enjoined the 
ud of muſic as ſubſervient even to military 
1 it bo true, ——— 


po 54 es Sys — 
cteafing:courage ot any manly virtues, has 
w the contrary #-tendency towards. effe · 
minaey and  cowardlineſs, "whatever, little 
zoy ot plekſing tumolt it may have the 
power. to awake in the heart of à ſoldiet 
bn ned into 8 military march. The 
© Hilinhg'thetefore, I mean thoſe, of weight 
and 1conſideration,. as. well as the Engliſh, 
care perhaps not (o blameable when they 
conteran thoſe puny gentlemen, who, ac- 
quite ſuch {kill in this charming art, as to 
| ann 8 — 
Nil rupture 
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"Thus couch for what! beissen fe 
part of the harmonious, Mr. Sharps obſerya- 
tion. With regard to the ſecond, I muſt 
take the liberty to deny what he has in his 
letters repeatedly. affirmed with great confi- 
dence, that abe Talians place all their, young 
ladies in convents, and leave them there until 
they. take | the veil ar marry... But as, the 
confutation of this aſſertion, which, he has 
copied out af Miſſon's ® travels, would lead 
wen dee, ſubject, which 


+ Millan fays in one. "lace, that the Italians fond 
., d a dete "br their infancy, and p bf 
| them in marriage without their tnowledge, and i- 
quently without letting them. ſes their future buſhangsy a 
that in making marriages they do not -trouble themſelves 
with love, affetion, or glam, but mind nothing, ſave 
Hndred and ichn. And in another place, Not only at 
Vice, itt every where ee, the girlt are ſent 16 merle 
* Sar aroma gary 3 
Y 
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3s the mannem und cuſtoms of the Italians 
ive it a place in the next chapter; and go- 
en wick this;' I Will only fay; that our 
author was right when he afferted chat gf 
ir mack chought of in ale educativh of our 
young lauen. And perhaps our noblllity and 
genteel people are fut from being wholly in 
de wrong when they think ufte vx 
gitit; and in ſorne roſpocts a dangerous 
compliſhtnent in women. Gar churches 
aud but theatres rendet muſie very common 
throughout the ecuftry; and what is com- 
mon cahnot be muck! prized, et we con- 
ceive that muſic is not an eligible ſtudy for 
ont hung ladies, and fis for.a very, impor> 
tant-conkderatian. , fur climate quickens 
our ſenſbilry in ſuch a manner, that muſic 
ace us infinitely more chan it does 210 
von an: Italian lady SED 


it tt Her country, arra 
bend als e 


Fo 
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her harpſichord, her fingers in buſy ſeatch 
of the moſt delicate quavers, and languiſh- 
ing to a Mi ſento morir of one of our moſt 
feeling compoſers! Where is the judicious 
parent who would wiſh to oe HERES? 
dangerous a ſituation ?. - - 

I would not however, by flaking thus, 
be thought one of thoſe lovers of ſubtilties 
and paradoxes, who derive the various 
characters of nations from the variety of 
their climates, and who can account even 
for their predominant virtues or vices by 
the latitudes where they are placed. Yet 
I think it an indiſputable fact, that if mu- 
ſic is more the growth of Italy than of any 
other part of Europe, it may in ſome degree 
be attributed to the clearneſs and warmth 
of our atmoſphere, which gives to the gene- 
rality of our women not only ſweeter throats 
than to thoſe of other countries, but makes 
them likewiſe feel with more ſenſibility the 
charms of muſie. It may therefore, for 
aught I know, be very proper for Engliſh 
young ladies to be taught muſic ; ſince na- 

Vet. 1 U ture, 


[9] 


ture, ſo partial to them in all othier reſpects, 
has thought fit to deny to the generality of 
them the power to learn and execute thoſe 
tender paſſages and melting cadences which 
conſtitute. the chief excellence of out muſic: 

and the temperature of their climate too, 
may guard the Englith ladies againſt theſe 
lively impreſſions, which in them I do not 
cenſure: but our young ladies would be too 
much and too often affected by them, if we 
were ſoimprudent as to put it in their power 
to give themſelves at pleaſure ſuch a ſeduc- 
tive amuſement. Muſie may be cultivated in 
the ſoil of England without any danger, 
becauſe, like an exotio plant, it will never 
ſpread ſo as to prove hurtful by its luxuri- 
ancy; but we muſt tigidly lop it in Italy, 
where it grows naturally ſo faſt, as to make 
us tremble at the balefulneſs of its influence. 
Are not ſuch of the. Engliſh wiſe who keep 
their miſſes from frequenting the theatre, 

where too much harmleſs embracing and 
too much kiſſing might throw their untu- 


— ſame-difordor ?-: A ſimilat 
— 4 - motive 


cw —_ 
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motiye inddces the Ttalians to keep their 
Sorina from learning muſic, " as they are 
ſenſible that muſie, though perfectly guilt- 
leſs in itſelf, would crank ""Fcotnpole 
their little hearts, and more city: perhaps | 
than the indecencies of a Britiſh age. 

There is likewiſe another motive which 
keeps Italian parties fred Renin their girls 
turn muſical. I fee general character 
of immorality which Birr beſt ' fingers and 
maſters of muſic Had Weed ſtudious to ac- 
quire in this age. Ar Locke; in his Treatiſe 
on Education, re tended ſome manual 
trade for well born children, Þy way of 
furniſhing them with an innocent occupa- 
tion in their leiſure-hdurs, when arrived at 
the years of. manhood. But Mr. Locke's 
recommendation has been juſtly diſregarded 
by! his countrymen ; becauſe manual trades 
cannot be taught: but by baſe mechanics, 
whoſe low manners might prove contagious 
to their tender pupils. The Italian parents 
would have a greater inconvenience to con- 


tend with, ſhould they venture to make 
U 2 their 


[ 292] 
| their aide] grant nem in mantis. They 
are therefore right when they avoid this 
— when they ſuffer them only to 
learn à little from muſical women; which 
they condeſcend to do in ſeveral of our towns, 
and eſpecially in Venice, whoſe muſical 
hoſpitals furniſh them with female teachers, 
who know ſo much of playing and ſinging 
as to be able to give a girl ſome little taſte of 
both, but cannot eaſily lead her to that ex- 
cellence in, muſic which might prove * 
nicious to innocence and virtue. 

Such is the voluptuous and wicked turn 
of mind that muſic gives in Italy to the 
generality of its profeſſors, the ſingers eſpe- 
cially, that it has brought them into univer- 
ſal diſrepute. So great is the contempt 
which our ſingers have long merited of us 
by their corruption, that no extellence in 
their way ever entitles them to our eſteem, 
whatever acts of affability and generoſity their 
abilities may ſometimes extort from us. 
There is not one gentleman or a lady in a 

hundred - throughout Italy, who ſpeaks to 


any 
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any of them in the third perſon ſingular, 


which is our civil way of ſpeaking to one 
another. To the fingers and the generality 


of muſicians, we always ſpeak in the ſecond 


| perſon plural, which is our ſtile of conde- 
ſcenfion, or in the ſecond perſon ſingular, 
which is our contemptuous or authoritative 


ſtile when we talk to our inferiors: and 


Caffarello himſelf, one of the moſt ſcientific 
fingers that ever Italy produced, muſt be 
contented to be talked to in Vu or Ju by 


any body who is one degree above a ſhop- 


keeper, though Caffirello be actually poſſeſſed 


of an eſtate of four thouſand Engliſh pounds 


een Wy Raging," 
Our fingers we put on the fame level 


| . dancers; and our diſdain for both 


theſe claſſes of people goes fo far, that we 
moſt commonly give their names | ſome 


diminutive termination, which, according. 


to the genius of our language, makes them 
ludicrous or mean; or we call them by 
ſome" derifory nick-name, which is till 
hed Thus for inſtance ſignor Manzoli 
* ö U 3 is 
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is generally called Sucmianri, that is, Nut. 
Hauler, for his playing ſome trick. in his fing-, 
ing like that of ſueking ea walnut; ſignota 
Gabrieli is ſcarcely known, in Italy hut. by 
the nick · name of La Cogbetta, the {itil cook, 
becauſe: ſhe was the daughter of a.cook;. 
and-ſignota; Agujari is termed La Baſtergel- 
la, tbr little  baftard,; hecauſo ſhe was 4 
„ 3 — lam 
Aliſerri, — Spwoctiavele, — ay 
ver; Schezzetta, Flat. noſe, and, the like, 
which always imply contemptiand deriſion. 
Thoſe who have read the Cie Lovers, 
or ſeen it acted, Whem they read this, account 
ul probably think thay in point of: manners 
the Italians have not yet. atteined:, ſo; high a 
degree of politeneſs as the Engliſh or the 
French have; or atleaſt. the author of chat | 
play thinks they ought to have, But. ſuch 
the Halians are, and ſuch, ſince I ai, about 
it, I muſt confeſs. they, are. 
Mr. Sharp, whoſe tenderneſs of bopels 
| is —_— greater _ His Pony of inveſti» 


gation, 


2 
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believe, that the grave Italians obſerved dur 

fence at an opera when a favourite ſong 
was ſung; or a king was preſent ; and nei- 
ther of the two facts proves true | Who will 
ever give eredit | hereafter to ſuch ſtory- 
tellers! However, thank our ſtars, a more 
accurate obſerver of Italian cuſtoms and 
manners has at laſt viſited that diſtant re- 
gion; went to the opera at Naples; found 
to his great aſtoniſhment that two facts of 
ſo infinite importance have been groſsly 
miſrepreſented ; denied them of courſe ;'and 
has thus rendered Old-England-much wer 
than it was before his great diſcovery. 
But though I may heartily join wih his 
countrymen, and give Mr. Sharp my moſt 
cordial thanks for having imparted bis 
uſeful diſcovery to them; yet I cannot thank 
him for having told them, that the Falians 
karn mufic becauſe trade iu Ttaly is deſpreable, 
| — — deteftation. 
a He is certainly miſtaken here; and I muſt 
in my turn deny both theſt᷑ facts. It is rather 


n than trade or laborious employments, 
that 


[ 297 J 
that is deſpicable in Italy, and held in deteſ- 
tation. If by labotious employments Mr. 
Sharp means agriculture and manufactutes, 
(and what elſe can he mean 7) I tell him 
plainly that neither of them is deteſted by the 
GY for, were that . 3 
ly ——— as a nor e 
with the nobility ; nor do they in any coun- 
try: but they have their natural degree of eſ- 
timation, and theſe employments are neither 
deſpiſed nor 'detefied, The Engliſh who have 

travelled in Italy, know very well that many 
parts of it are as cultivated as the beſt coun- 
ties in England; and the Engliſh who have 
not been there, muſt be ſenfible that the Ita- 
lans do not live, like the Tartars, upon the 
fince it is protty well known that Italy fur- 
niſhes England and other parts of the world 
with many things which are the fruit- of 
their agriculture. ' Our author, inconfiſtent 
with * and forgetful at times of our 


charac- 


E 
te 
charateriflicnl; batrou ro laborious empliy- 
nun hes hinted ſeveral times in his book 
apabe-peoſertion of our agriculture. He has 
ſaid, that it is hardly, to, be expreſſed bor 
beautsfid the envinens: of: Ancona are 5; that the 
auncpardi and erebli:gratnds ebene afford the 


 emtifh: preafong magen br bas fern of once and 


plenty; that there iti not an dare of barren. 
graund';through-all: the: ata Lombardy 
<nbvob be bas paſſed : and that the garth there 
— — — once, | nawirly, n 
— dul-the nbd —— . 
wats rr Dre,, n 
As do manufactures, ve body Mr. 
Shatp will ever: dream that thei Jratians der 
te them, || Mauy branches of them, pay 
thoſe manufactures are purchaſed from them 
by all the commercial world. But is i 
poſſible that this; gentleman, can have, vir Vir 
ſitec Italy without ſeeiug manufacturers and 
other people laboniomſy hempleyed ? Has lie 
not n ſiogle Weaver , dyer, batter, 


ſword- 


6 of . 
ln 
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ſword-cuyſer,,, paper-maker, | coach-maker; 
ſhoc-aaker.? Had n any, body, be, per- 
ſnaged. that we, haue, fin, Italy pa, maſons; 
ſmiths, porters,  fellers:of. wood, figne-ſaws - 
yers, gcmourers, brais:founders, and _athes 
ſuch hearty feng w, who. go through the 
moſt {aborioys [emplayments/ indilpealible. is 

paliſhgd,, ſosieties? Abe tiſing — 
tures , of Puria, Mylan, Mantua, Vicengas 
Flotenes.:: Perugia” And Anconss d well 
as. the eſtahliſhed ones ſo well kaown än 
other part, threaten / to giyal, if not much 
to roduoe the trade of Lyons ; and it is. 
well if Great Btitain Herſelf does nat ; ale 
ready begin to fect .our/-rivalihip, in tho 
decreaſo of the ſale of more than opt of 
her moſt eſſential manufactures: and. this 
happens in a country, | where; accordipg.t6 
this: author, they breed up their peopli to 
ſiddling and fringing, on account af cheir 
Fontenipt and datgſatiun af manufactoryß / 
ity Trade alſo, this gentleman ſays, is look- 
ed upon as Acſpiculie among us: but this is 
| ——— as Rn. There 
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ple by their countrymen, are, on the con- 
trary, looked upon in a W honourable 
light. 

If I were to adviſe a and hw 
dertakes to inſtruct others, firſt to be in- 
formed himſelf, I would recommend it to 
Mr. Sharp to look a little into the ſtate 
of trade, manufactures, and Italy, before 
he ventures to fay, that trade and manu- 
factures are * and deteſted amongſt 
us. 

But let me not loſe ſight of that gentle- 
man's account of our opera's and opera- 
matters. In his uſual affecting ſtrain he 
ſays, that 4 firanger who has à little com- 
paſſion in his breaſt, feels for the poor fingers, 
who are treated with ſo much indifference and 
contempt by the Italians, as nat to be liſtened 
to <ohen they fing on the age. F 

The muſicians are indeed very unlucky 
to meet nothing but contempt in a profeſſi- 
.on, in which they take refuge, and for 
which they quit trade and manufactures | 
meeely to ayoid ſuch N But what 

an 


| 
Ls 


1 
m abominable people are che gentiy o 
Traly!:Oh'the barbarians; who de net feet for 
their poor ſingers ! How can they be ſo ut- 
terly deprived of chat virtue, ich is the 
characteriſtic of true Chiiſtians, of the Eng- 
liſh in general, and of Mr. Sharp in'parti- 
_ cular?” And how'ean the Italian fingers fub- 
mit to ſo groſs an affront, and ſo dreadful a 
mortification, as he — 1 it in his vin 
pathos and true ſublime? W 
But, Sir, you muſt excuſe me for my 

laughing at theſe diſmal "accounts of our 
cuſtoms and manners. If finging ' was 
bread and cheeſe to the Italians, and if 
they trampled madly upon their bread and 
cheeſe, you could not exprefs their miadneſs 
in more energetic terms. But ſinging is 
only a diverſion, and attended to wich no 
more e ſcriouſneſs than a diverſion deſerves. 
T have told you already, that we have ſo 
great a plenty of muſic in Italy as to Have | 
very good reaſon to hold it cheap ; and every 
fenfible Englifhman muſt wonde? at el 


 woiiderful wonder on ſuch” triffing occa- 
ſions, 


13 ß «+ 
ſions, and at your folemnity of ſcolding, as 
if we were.committing mutder when we are 
talkative in the pit, or form ourſelves into 
card parties in our boxes. Qur ſingers then, 
though we be unwilling 40 liſten, would be 
very impertinont, if they did not ſing their 
beſt; fince they are very well paid for ſo 
doing; and Caffarello- was ſoon taught bet- 
ter manners when he took it into his head 
not to do his duty upon the ſtage of Turin, 
on pretence that the audience was not at · 
tentive to his finging. He was taken to jail 
in his Macedonian accoutrements for ſeveral 
nights as ſoon as the opera was over ; and 
drought from the jail to the ſtage every 
evening, until by repeated efforts mg: de- 
ſerved univerſal acclamation. 

Mr. Sharp wonders alſo, that it 7s nat 
the faſhion in Italy, as it 18 in England, to 
tate a ſmall wax=light to the opera, in order 
to read the book. A very acute remark ag 
ufual ; to which I have nothing to fay, but 
that the Italians are not ſo good-natured as 
the e Englih, who have patience enough to 


run 
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run carefully over a ſtupid piece of nonſenſe, 
while a. filly eunuch is mincing a vowel 
into a thouſand indiviſible particles. When 
we are at the opera, we conſider thoſe fel- 
lows in the lump as one of the many things 
that induced us to be there; and we pay 
the ſame attention to their ſinging which we 
pay to other parts of that diverſion. We fix 
our eyes, for inſtance, a moment or two on 
the ſcenes and the dreſſes, when they hap- 
pen to be new and ſuperlatively well ima- 
gined : and our fingers would be very ridi- 
culous indeed, if to their cuſtomary impu- 
dence they added that of pretending to much 
more. regard than what we pay to the pen- 
cil of an ingenious ſcene-painter, or even to 
the elegance of a fanciful taylor. Our gen- 
tlemen then; as well as thoſe of London, 
have ladies to look at; and the ladies, 
we wi ſuppoſe, have that of looking at the 
gentlemen, or at each other's cloaths and 
head-drefles; and having their hands thus 
full, beſides the affair ſtill more important of 
| laughing and talking, what need havethey to 
look 
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look in the book? And then, if the opera is 
not one of thoſe compaſed by Metaſtaſio, we 
know certainly beforehand, that it is ſome 
compoſition full as witty as the Lavinia and 
Catarattaco's of our famed Battarelli ; or if 
the opera is Metaſtaſio s, we know likewiſe 
for certain beforehand, that it is as perfectly 
butchered by the opera-poet, as thoſe that are 
exhibited in the Haymarket. Let any of the 
two be the caſe, would we not be ſupremely 
ridiculous to pore for ſome hours over an 
opera-book with a ſmall wax-light in our 
hands Es 
But it is high time to have done with 
this tedious ſubject of opera's. Vet, before 
I end my chapter, I muſt let my reader 
know, that muſic conſtitutes a part of our 
diverſions beſides the opera's. It is already 
known that we have a good deal of it, and 
of the moſt excellent, in our churthee, 
eſpecially on holidays. We have likewiſe 
many kinds of clubs in almoſt all our towns 
of any note, where ſuch gentlemen as apply 
any way to muſic, (for ſuch there are, what- 
Vox. I. "= ever 
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erer Mr. Sharp may ſay to the contrary) aſ- 

ſemble on fixt days to play together till they 
are weary, and always without the interven- 
tion of the bottle, which is rarely a helper to 
our pleaſures, To theſe kinds of clubs, which 
we call Accademia's, ladies are invited and 
admitted gratis, and as ſimple hearers, even 
when they can perform. It would be a great 
piece of incivility if any man there was to 
beg of them to ſing or play: but if they 
condeſcend to do it of their own motion, 
the whole company gives them applauſe 
and thanks. At Venice when a procuratore, 
cancellier, or other great officer of ſtate 
is made, his friends or dependants by way 
of compliment collect a numerous merce- 
nary band ; get a room over the ſtreet thro' 
which his excellency makes his entrance 
into St. Mark's palace; and there a grand 
Cert is played. At Rome on the creation 
of a pope or a cardinal, and in other parts 
of Italy on occaſion of births or marriages 
of princes, ſome great nobleman or ſome 


amhaſſador has a cantata made on purpoſe ; 
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that is, a kind of trium or epithalamic 
| ſong, which is ſung in ſome large hall to the 
nobility invited by the owner of the. feaſt, 

and not ſeldom to a great concourſe of 
people, who go there as genteely maſked 
as they can. Such cantata's are generally 
followed by a grand ball and a moſt magni- 

ficent diſtribution to every body preſent of 
ice-meats and other kinds of refreſhments : 
and as it is cuſtomary for the low people to 
put in their pockets the cups, | faucers, 
ſpoons, and -other ſuch things after having 
eaten or drank their r:nfreſco's, it is eaſy to 
imagine that ſuch treats prove very expen- 
five, and amount to ſeveral thouſand ſe- 
queens *, 

But the Italians love muſic no where 00 
well as in their ſtygets at night. In ſummer 
eſpecially, they go about with their fiddles 
and guitars, their flutes and hautboys, play- 
ing, and ſinging, and ſtopping under the 
windows of fine girls and handſome ladies, 
_ are always much pleaſed with ſuch 


A ſequeen is about ten ſhillings, 
marks 


e 
ks of & ron dts knn 
lovers, and "return the civility by ſend · 
ing ing lernonades, ſweetmeats, and noſegays to 

the At Venice it is à thing 
really deligheſul to rove on ſummer night 
ubout the Laguna in a gondola, and hear 
r 
bright, 4 winds huſhed 222 
ſmmoeoch ds 4 glaſ Theſe ſerenata's; as we - 
call chem, are ſeldom or never diſturbed by 
riots, as would probably be the caſe in 
England, were ſuch entertainments cuſtom- 
ary: and this is perhaps the only muſie 
which the Italians enjoy in ſilence, as if 
unwilling to ſpoil the calm and ſtillneſ of , 
the night. And chus do I end this chapter, 
— — 2—— _— 
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